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TO THE AMERICAN READER. 



The subject of this book, with which I come 
forward, is a short history in vindication of a 
fallen nation, upon whom great wrongs have 
been committed, in the most atrocious and 
violent manner, through the jealousy and ill- 
will of their fellow men. 

This is concerning the partition of Poland 
between the three well-known powers, Russia^ 
Prussia and Austria. A subject not only new 
as to its particularity, but even I find an indis- 
pensable necessity and a moral obligation to 
inform the world. 

Behold, here is an account of the facts re- 
lating to this subject — an humble work, which 
this little volume embraces. 

This volume is divided into two parts; of 
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which the larger and more important is entitled 
" The Recovery of Poland," and the smaller 
part, which comprises the secret police and 
sketches of the life of the deceased Grand 
Duke Constantine, is a confirmation of the 
statements of the larger part. 

But in reference to the following history, as 
its subject has never before been known, the 
facts must be, of course, entirely new to the 
reader ; therefore, to carry out its importance 
in perfect safety, I have appealed for a con- 
firmation of the facts to the annals, wherein is 
clearly shown what outrages have been com- 
mitted on our fellow men, and by which I will 
show to what an enormous extent the rights of 
mankind have been violated. 

Thus I am going to seek for the recovery of 
that loss, confidently flattering myself that you 
will come to the aid of the country, when made 
acquainted with her real wrongs, her long and 
heavy torments, through the nefarious plot 
chiefly of Russia and Prussia. *Yes, you shall 
be acquainted wholly and purely with the par- 
ticular reason and precise nature of it, first made 
known, in the most minute and essential details. 
In tracing the series of events and circum- 
stances, the earnest desire is to recover the 
prosperity of the said country. In what man- 
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ner can she regain her former state? In an- 
swer to this question, I will, as constituting a 
part of the world, contribute a part to it. And 
the reader of this book, which I have produced 
in my individual capacity, will meet with such 
a proof as to render his mind flexible on that 
point, by which I hope to enjoy the satisfaction 
of seeing that at last acknowledged harmo- 
niously and universally by the world. 

Such a notion has. been at all times in my 
mind as this one, of the steadfast and earnest 
object for the prosperity of my country, which 
at last I have brought to the desired issue. 
But alas ! while writing this book, which has 
been about seven years since I have com- 
menced, till its completion and notification to 
the world, I have met with many obstacles and 
a very hard task. In this difficulty I have 
struggled with my mind alternately for a long 
while what would be the best and surest plan 
to bring it into effect. At length the thought 
shot across my mind, that it would be the best 
way to dedicate it to the free people among 
whom I looked for my refuge and became a 
citizen. In agreement with this settled 
thought, I concluded so to do, and I lay on the 
altar of freedom this humble book, as a testi- 
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mony of gratitude to those under whose laws I 
am living, by the grace of God. 

In dedicating this work to you, you will per- 
mit me to speak of the principles of your sys- 
tem of government, whose foundation is to be 
understood as true and consistent with the 
rights and happiness of mankind, one of which 
eould not be more highly valued by any than 
by him who regards it as the source of that 
sympathy which you have in so many instances 
extended to the Sarmatian cause. I feel equal 
admiration of your civil institutions and your 
elevated character. As one of the sufferers of 
the persecution of tyranny, having some motive 
to give a picture of my sufferings, I thought it 
would be proper to acquaint the reader with 
their character, which he will see in the 14th 
chapter, in the sketches of the life of the Grand 
Duke, when unfortunately in a short time, after 
long and painful suffering, a still more melan- 
choly event succeeded them, which at last 
forced me to abandon my native shore, friends, 
and all hopes^ and to make a painful search in 
the world for an asylum. 

In the publication of this book I am in com- 
pany with my friend, A. Wasilewski, a coun- 
tryman of mine ; thus we both bear a like part 
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in it; yes, both exiles, without precious goods, 
neither earthly possessions nor friends, except 
that of a good intention, sustained by a pure 
and just motive, in the great and noble cause 
of our unhappy country, we have resolved, 
upon the ground of this workj to contribute 
our part for her relief in her melancholy fate, 
as it is nothing else than our imperative duty. 
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Poland commencing with the first duke 
named Lech, in 550, to the last king Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski in 1764, was governed ac- 
cording to their manner by twenty- four Dukes 
and twenty-seven Kings, in an elective form, 
under whom the people during this long train 
of years enjoyed a degree of happiness ; but 
alas! intermixed with many calamities and 
miseries of every character, as is too common 
to the human race. 

Though the history of this country may be 
known to the world in general from many wri- 
ters in various ways, as to her existence from 
the beginning to the end ; yet, I think the reader 
for the sake of mankind, will not hesitate to 
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revive the memory of her former days, reflect- 
ing on the past and present, until he comes into 
a quite new and interesting labour, which will 
lead him to the interesting facts as well as the 
most remarkable events drawn from the annals, 
which, as they are the chief subject of the his- 
tory, so it is necessary to give a true picture of 
them; thus he will see them bearing each a 
title of its respective subject; and further, in 
perusing these accounts of events and facts, he 
will arrive at a certain point, where lastly, he 
will find from these materials their final result 
So then, to bring into recollection the Sarma- 
tian plains, let us commence with her ancient 
possession and her original phenomena. 



INTRODUCTION^ 



^X 



EXTENT OF ANCIENT POLAND — ITS ORIGIN. 



The Poles had long enjoyed great distinc- 
tion in the political and military events of 
northern Europe, and though they had fac- 
tions, still the troubles and revolutions which 
distracted their neighbours, proved them to be 
equally or perhaps more violently factious. 
Their history presents an endless number of 
facts which will encourage the reader's curio- 
sity and inspire him with useful reflection. 

Such is the fruit which we gather from perus- 
ing the annals of diflFerent people, if we too often 
shudder with horror at the crimes which they 
contain, we find at least some examples of 
heroism and valour which soothe the soul by 
proving that man in society is not always 
wicked or perverse. Poland was one of the 
greatest countries in Europe. Its length, from 
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the extremity of the marquisate of Brandeburg 
to the frontier of Moscow, was 240 Polish 
leagues, each of which make four Italian miles ; 
and its breadth from north to south, nearly 
200 leagues. This country had for its boun- 
dary on the north the Baltic Sea, which sepa- 
rates it from Sweden ; on the east Tartary and 
Moscow, on the south, pont JBuxin, Hungary, 
etc. : on the west Pomerania, Brandeburg and 
Silesia. Dunig was counted in the number of 
her principal towns, a rich city, whose com- 
merce in grain was the greatest of any city in 
Europe; its fortifications were considerable, 
its harbour near the river Vistula, on the Baltic 
Sea, was eminent. Cracow, at the commence- 
ment of Cracus, eighth duke of Poland in the 
eighth century, who was its founder, had always 
been the capital of the Polish nation, but about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Warsaw 
became its capital. The convocation of the 
states was in the field near its walls when the 
assemblage made the election of their kings. 
Cracow is still a considerable town and of con- 
siderable importance ; its university is famous. 
Thorn* and Marienburg, the ancient residence 
of the grand master of the Theutonic order, 

* The birthplace of Nicholaus Copernicus. 
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may be ranked in the number of large towns 
of this country. To the vast provinces which 
composed Poland, and which were divided into 
a great number of Palatinates, it is necessary 
to join the grand duchy of Lithuania, not how- 
ever as a province of Poland, but as an allied 
princedom. This duchy, when annexed to the 
republic, was obliged to furnish the third part 
of the troops destined to compose the army of 
the crown, and the fourth part of the sums 
granted for the prince's revenue. The estab- 
lished religion of this duchy was the Lutheran, 
but in proper Poland it was the Roman Catho- 
lic ; and of this the king, whatever might have 
been his religion before, was obliged to make 
profession. The soil of Poland is fertile in 
grain. There are found abundant mines of salt, 
for which it is necessary to dig to a consider- 
able depth t the richest of them are on the side 
of Cracow. The pastures are excellent, and 
nourish quantities of large cattle and fine horses. 
Timber, honey, wax, hemp, flax, leather, wool, 
are the common produce of this country. 



POLISH HISTORY. 



The Poles descended from the ancient Sar- 
mats or Scythians, famous for their ferocity, 
for their love of independence, and especially 
for the skill in managing horses. These people 
after having borne the name of slaves or sclaves, 
(libres) took that of Polander, from the Sclavo- 
nian word, Pole, which signifies plain, for the 
country which they possessed, was very level. 
The Poles are still fond of their ancient cha- 
racter ; they are excellent horsemen, and liberty 
is their idol. 

Whatever may have been the epoch of their 
liberty, which loses itself in the most remote 
antiquity, as is the case with the great nations, 
it is certain that until the sixth century, they 
led a vagrant and savage life in mountains and 
forests, without houses, without shelters, except 
their wagons, having neither government nor 
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laws. There is not to be found among those 
people any vestige of that primitive quality 
which could be called a life of the former ages. 
Slavery, as is observed (Ruhliere) by a modern 
writer, was established there from time imme- 
morial. It appears that no distinction was 
admitted there among the people, except that 
of master and slave, the one always being 
armed for the defence of the country, and the 
other forcibly compelled to cultivate the soil. 
The air is pure in Poland as well as in all cold 
regions where there are neither mountains nor 
swamps. It seldom rains there, but it snows 
five months in the year, and one is astonished 
to see a verdant field appear suddenly in the 
month of April, as by a kind of enchantment, 
after the spectacle of the most severe winter. 
Thus the heat succeeds the cold with the great- 
est rapidity. One would think that the sun was 
indemnifying itself for having been too long 
concealed, especially in June and July, as vigor- 
ously as in the East Indies. The soil is very 
fruitful ; it is difficult to conceive the quantity 
of grain which it produces. There are only 
flat fields by which the sight is bewildered, in- 
terspersed by ponds and thousands of groves, 
which furnish no less to the convenience of the 

country than to its agreeableness. 
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This is the aspect which great Poland every 
where presents. The little Poland contains 
valuable mines of iron and of silver. Lithuania 
is covered with forests, abounding in bears, 
elks, beavers, &c., which afford her means of 
an extensive commerce in furs. 

The chiefs of the Poles were formerly only 
dukes or generals of armies, but their fortresses, 
their palaces, their statues, their monuments, 
being only of wood, have perished under the 
influence of time, or consumed by conflagra- 
tion. 



POLITICAL GOVERNMENT OF POLAND. 



The country was inhabited by two classes of 
people, the nobility and the peasants. The 
burgeses, who peopled the towns, did not form 
a third class — they could have only their 
houses, and they had not the legal right to 
possess territory more than a league in extent 
around their city. The nobility in Poland 
were perfectly free; they depended only on 
themselves. They were divided into two 
orders, who were obliged to unite for mutual 
defence, neither of which would negotiate with- 
out the other: this was the order of th^ sena- 
tors and the equestrian order. These two 
orders constituted the republic, notwithstand- 
ing she might be combined with royalty, and 
made of Poland rather an aristocratical than a 
monarchical state. These numerous and illus- 
trious nobles, by whom the king was chosen. 
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divided the sovereign power with him, yet with 
this difference, that the nobles made the laws 
and the prince was obliged himself to submit 
to them. They decided the questions of war 
and of peace ; they established or abrogated the 
laws, changed the constitution, and regulated 
the receipts of the customs. The king pre- 
sided over the assembly ; he approved the de- 
crees, published and caused them to be exe- 
cuted. All was done by his measures which 
was necessary to direct the sentiments of all 
the members, whether they were reconciled to 
them ; but on one side the prince was no more 
than the first member of the republic, as he had 
not the power to revenge a personal insult, 
neither to do harm directly to him who ren- 
dered himself guilty of it He absolved his 
subjects from the oath which they had made to 
him, as soon as they appeared to violate the 
laws to which he had submitted. On the other 
side, he bad unbounded means of making him- 
self beloved. Master of the distribution of 
the offices of honour, be distributed them at bis 
provided that generally this must be made 
jvn; because ■ every foreigner, whom the 
) had not received into the body of its no- 
y, was by inevitable consequence unfit to 
lin a favour from the prince. In the mean 
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time the king, who conferred all the offices of 
the state, had not the power to render them 
hereditary ; and it was only the republic that 
could deprive the proprietor of them, when he 
was convicted of a capital crime. The king 
was only the chief magistrate of the republic ; 
at least when the ancient laws were in force. 
He could not perform any act of sovereignty 
without the consent of the senate. If he 
wished to establish new laws, raise imposts, 
make peace or war, it was by the unanimous 
approbation of the national assembly. He was 
not even permitted to marry according to his 
will. It was the states that selected him a 
consort. To coin money belonged to the re- 
public and not to the king. Before crowning 
their king, the Poles exacted from him an oath 
that he would fulfil faithfully the condition 
known as the pacta conventa. The most im- 
portant terms of those pacta conventa was a 
formal declaration of the new king, who au- 
thorized his subjects tp refuse him obedience, 
if it happened that he became faithless to his 
engagements. The two great enemies of Po- 
land were, for a long time, the Turks and the 
religious knights Theutonic. The latter, who 
formed themselves at the time of the crusades 

near Jerusalem, in order to serve and defend 
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the pilgrims, threw themselves upon the Pagans 
and upon the Christians of the Prussian pro- 
vince, which the Poles still possessed under 
Casimir IV., in 15th century. The Theutonic 
knights during many years made war on Po- 
land, and at last divided Prussia with her, on 
condition that the grand master should he 
vassal of the kingdom, and at the same time 
palatin, having a seal in the diet. 

The tribunals decided always by the ma- 
jority and not by unanimity, and there were 
three tribunals of the first order, of which the 
first was at Petroham, for Great Poland, and 
the second at Lublin, for Petty Poland, and 
the last was in Lituania. Justice was ren- 
dered gratuitously, because there were not at- 
torneys, and almost no lawyers, and that every 
one often defended himself. 

The king could neither annihilate these tri- 
iKinals nor prevent them by summons, nor 
break their decrees. The robe was not sepa- 
rated from the sword ; even the men who de- 
liberated in the senate, who sat in the tribu- 
nals, were obliged to march against the enemy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Baleslaus, surnamed ChTobry, first king of Poland, in 999 — 
Ancient Usages— The Diets — Military Organization — Bales- 
laus received the title of King from the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Otto III. — The King made Russia and Prussia tribu- 
taries to Poland. 



Before we take a survey of the reign of this 
femons prince, let us mention the ancient usages 
of Poland, and some others more recent and 
most remarkable. 

Poland was governed absolutely by more 
than one hundred thousand gentlemen, one 
elective king, and a perpetual senate. The as- 
sembly of the three authorities formed the 
legislative power. This multitude of gentle- 
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men assembled sometimes on horseback in a 
vast plain, and every two years they named 
deputies in the districts to represent this gene- 
ral assembly of the nation. In order to form 
a resolution, it was always necessary to have a 
unanimity of the votes. It is impossible to fix 
the epoch at which their liberty commenced. 
The people found on their frontiers an ancient 
ditch, which showed the borders of the Roman 
Empire, the only monument which has been 
loft of their ancestors. 

The greatest part of the nation established 
the highest right of Polish liberty, in the fa- 
cility of breaking up the diet, either by a sud- 
den recession or by the single word mipazua- 
lam, (I do not consent,) by which all operations 
of the diet were suspended and sometimes 
stopped. Those who practised this hazardous 
privilege were accustomed to save themselves 
by flight, to escape the resentment of their 
fellow citizens. They remained in conceal- 
ment for some years, according to circum- 
stances. Others, more courageous, exposed 
themselves with intrepidity to the first impulse 
of an irritated nation, which frequently excused 
in them an abuse which she could not help 
blaming, and of which however, she was proud. 
In order to bring the public deliberations to a 
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fixed determination^ the session was not inter- 
rupted until labour, hunger and exhausting of 
the energies had reduced all the votes to 
unanimity. Under the reign of Madislaus IV., 
the last day of the diet had passed before they 
had resolved on the smallest matter; yet the 
king would not break up the assembly. Mean- 
while an ancient law, having for its object the 
prevention of a too long continuance of each 
session, forbade any thing to be done by can- 
dle-light. In order to comply with this law, 
they remained in darkness, each taking his seat 
according to his rank ; and the very extraor- 
dinary thing occurred, of a senate and diet re- 
maining assembled, every one asleep in his 
place, presided over by a king asleep on bia 
tlirone. We think it our duty to enter into 
details more extended, but instructing and very 
curious. 

The general assemblies were called diets. 
They were composed of the orders of senators 
and that of gentlemen, who were their depu- 
ties from the particular assemblies of each pa- 
ktinat. Those deputies were the patrons and 
protectors of liberty ; it was they who watched 
that there might be no hostile blow. Their 
eyes were always open, even upon the under- 
takings of the senators ; a single word of op- 
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position pronounced by one amongst them, as 
we have already said, deprived the chamber of 
its activity and broke all its decision. As soon 
as the deputies, whom they called nuncioSj 
were assembled, they proceeded to the election 
of a marshal, who was always chosen alter- 
nately from the nuncios in the grand division 
of Poland. He was president of the diet ; 
he gave permission to speak; and, without 
having the right to impose silence, it was his 
duty to repress, with skill and discretion, the 
passions of haughtiness and independence. — 
He received the general and particular com- 
plaints; he carried them to th€ feet of the 
throne ; and in the senate he effected the re- 
dress of griefs and of the injuries which had 
occasioned them. 

The senate was composed of bishops, of 
palatini, of castellans, and of the grand offi- 
cers of the crown. The bishops held the j&rst 
rank, a superiority of excellence which was 
granted to them, less as a certain right than by 
a principle of piety, which has made the Poles 
believe that, having at the head of their coun- 
cils the chiefs of their religion, she would al- 
ways find in them zealous defenders, who 
would maintain her in all her purity. There 
were numbered in the senate two archbishops, 
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fifteen bishops, thirty-three palatins, eighty-five 
castellans, and one stavaste, (that of Samo- 
gilia,) which make one hundred and thirty-six 
senators. They had the title of lords and ex- 
cellency. 

The palatins were the chiefs of the nobility, 
in the extent of their palatinats ; the castellans 
were their lieutenants. 

The governors of the fortresses and royal 
towns in Poland were called stavasties. — 
These governments, under the name of stavas- 
ties, were only given by the king to the nobility 
in recompense for particular services. The 
grand marshal of the crown and of the duchy 
of Lituania, the grand chancellor and vice 
chancellor of these two states, the two grand 
treasurers, and the petty marshal of the count 
and of the duchy, formed the class of the 
grand officers. The archbishop of Guisne 
was the first of the senators ; he was primate 
of Poland and vicar during the interregnum. 
It was this prelate who issued the circular let- 
ters for the convocation of the provincial as- 
semblies; who fixed the time when the diet of 
election should be held ; and who should pro- 
claim the new king, if one was to be appointed. 
They addressed him by the title of highness 
and of prince ; he had a court, a guard as a 
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little sovereign, and he had the right to make 
representations to the king. The other diets 
in the time of the royalty were announced by 
the prince ; they ware held twice in succession 
at Warsaw, and only once at Gradno, in the 
duchy of Lituania. They were ordinary and 
extraordinary : the ordinary diets were assem- 
bled every two years, or at least this usage had 
prevailed in former times — the extraordinary 
diets were held occasionally within these two 
years, when some unforeseen events rendered 
them necessary. The duration of the extra- 
ordinary diets was fixed at three weeks, that 
of the ordinary at six; but the provincial 
orders could unanimously consent to a prolon- 
gation. 

Besides these more or less peaceable diets, 
there were some others which they called diets 
on horseback, which kept themselves in smooth 
country. As these nuncios were armed, they 
seldom terminated without effusion of blood. 
In general all these diets were tumultuous 
during their session. — the republic was like an 
agitated sea, where the waves beat against each 
other and mutually break one another ; but the 
session being ended, tbe storm ceased, the 
calm rose again, and the republic resumed a 
quiet surface. 
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The diet which was held for the election of 
a king was the most solemn and affecting of all. 
It was assembled in a vast plain, half a league 
from Warsaw. The pospolitCy that is to say, 
all the nobility, on horseback, were armed, and 
rode to the electoral camp, named koh. In 
the centre of this plain they erected a vast 
building of planks, called szopa — it was merely 
a kind of great hall, supported by pillars at 
equal distances. Round this building was a 
ditch, which left only a small space of earth in 
order to serve for an entrance to persons on 
foot. This building would contain five or six 
thousand persons, such as members of the 
senate, bishops, palatins, castellans, officers of 
the crown ; and in this hall were received in- 
diflFerently those among the Poles whom inte- 
rest or curiosity induced to resort thither. 
Those who oplenly pretended to the crown 
could not enter into the electoral camp, lest the 
liberty of the voters might be constrained by 
their presence. When the majority of palatins 
was declared in favour of the candidates, the 
minority, as a more feeble party, was com- 
pelled to assent to the election : then the king 
was proclaimed. 

Four sorts of confederation were distin- 
guished in Poland. The first, called generals, 

4 
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who formed themselves by the consent of the 
senate, and of the equestrian order, ordinarily 
attended these to the public welfare. When 
the diet was assembled, the doors were opened 
to every body. The majesty of the spectacle 
was striking. The king on his throne in the 
monarchical time, surrounded by the first offi- 
cers of his court; the primate, almost equal 
to the king in the splendour which surrounded 
him ; the senators, in two lines ; the ministers, 
in front of the monarch; the nuncios, scat- 
tered round the inclosure, and standing erect — 
formed a singular and aflfecting coup-d'eil. 
The third sort of confederation was that of 
the army, when it rose against the state, or 
when it believed itself to have a good reason 
for disobeying its chiefs: this was the most 
dangerous, and it was this upon which the 
laws were enforced with the greatest severity. 
The last and the most formidable was that 
which the Poles called Rokosz. Then all 
the nobility were obliged to run to arms, so as 
to relinquish all foreign services in order to 
come to the aid of the country. Each con- 
federation named a marshal, and this suprenie 
chief was invested with unlimited power ; he 
received the ambassadors, controlled the tri- 
bunals or courts of justice ; he disposed at his 
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will of ecclesiastical and secular property and 
revenues, even of those of ^he sovereign him- 
self. The army which he raised was under his 
order : he was master of life and death. The 
Poles had but few fortified towns and scarcely 
any citadels : the body of the nobility was the 
only rampart of the country. The forces of 
Poland consisted of two armies — that of Po- 
land was made up of twenty-four thousand- 
men, and that of Lituania of twelve thousand, 
of which two-thirds were horsemen. Two 
generals, independent of each other, com- 
manded these troops. Besides these armies, 
there was what they called the pospolitCj a nu- 
merous and formidable body of horsemen, who 
could raise two hundred thousand men, but 
difficult to be moved, and which was assem- 
bled only in extreme danger, by the order of 
the diets. This is all that armed nobility 
which was designated in France under the 
name of d^ arriere-ban. It was in this body 
that shone all the magnificence of the Poles. 
Most of them appeared only with many horses 
led by the hand, as splendidly harnessed as if 
paraded for a military sport or for making a 
solemn entry into a town. The stirrups of 
massy silver, the quantity of plate of the same 
metal, the embroidered saddle cloth^^^jtvib^mg 
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to the ground, almost concealed the beauty of 
these horses, which, naturally fiery and restive, 
would have presented without these ornaments 
one of the most beautiful spectacles of this 
army. Most of the polish affairs were trans- 
acted in Poland with glass in hand. Drinking 
was frequent, even in the provincial assemblies, 
the consequence of which was sometimes a 
bloody fray. Even in their churches, where 
these assemblies were held, sabres were fre- 
quently drawn from the scabbards. 

The tables were rather sumptuous than deli- 
cate, and almost always covered with a Gothic 
silver plate. They sometimes drank the health 
of the king, of the republic, of the principal 
magistrates, and of all their allies ; even stran- 
gers were not exempted from it. This cus- 
tom was the only one about which they were 
not courteous in their manners — the rights of 
hospitality engaging the Poles at that time to 
take all possible care of strangers, whom they 
not only received with the utmost kindness, 
but even loaded them with presents. 

The Polish women are naturally beautiful 
and very dignified. They recognise the duty 
of submission to their husbands, who, without 
being haughty, are masters in their dwellings. 
The children manifest an extreme degree of 
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docility towards their parents — they rarely sit 
in their presence, at least before they have ar- 
rived at a certain age. 

There are some curious peculiarities to be 
observed in the organization of the armies of 
Poland. The grand and the petty general en- 
camped, one on the right and the other on the 
left line, each having an ensign of generalship, 
which consisted of a long spear, embellished 
at the top either with feathers or with tufts of 
ribbons, with a thick ball of some costly stuff. 
This sort of ^banner was carried by a man on 
horseback, in advance of those two chiefs : its 
height was easily distinguished from a distance 
in combat as well as on the march. The king 
had also one in all points equal ; but when the 
monarch was himself at the head of the army, 
his was the only one which was elevated — 
those of the commanding generals were laid 
on the neck of the horse. 

The generals-in-chief had still a staff of 
command, but which they rarely carried — it 
was given by the king, after the same manner 
as in old times to the marshals of France. It 
was a bundle of arms, very short, finished at 
the end in the shape of an apple, either of 
silver or of gilded metal, which was some- 
times set with precious stones. 

4» 
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With regard to the discipline of the Polish 
army, it was still less attended to than the regu- 
lar payment; so the military service was per- 
formed with little exactness. There was seldom 
to be seen in the army either grand or ordinary 
guard or escort of forage. There was but one 
l/ody of cavalry, which might be considered a 
kind of advanced guard to the whole army in 
general, encamping at the head of the camp, 
about half a league from the first line. It was 
a usage in presence of the enemy, and in a 
smooth country, to close the whole camp with 
an inclosure of wagons, which was called the 
Tabor. This Tabor marched with the army 
in order of battle, without being separated. As 
to the officers, they made also round their tents 
an inclosure which was double that of the men. 
The tents in the Polish army were of an extra- 
ordinary magnificence ; they were made in the 
same manner as those of the Turks, namely, 
of linen cloth, somewhat like canvass ticken, 
painted outside, lined inside with another stuflf 
of cotton cut in figures, nosegays of flowers : 
compartments. Their form was various accord- 
ing to their destination ; there were tents with 
porches like paper walls, long halls with two 
masts, cotars or square chambers made of 
large cloths and lined with some other stuffs 
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resembling tapestries, with glass windows, a 
floor of wood surrounded on the outside by a 
gteat inclosure, in which they had constructed 
many lodgings for domestics. 

Anciently the Poles made use of sabres, of 
spears, of darts, of bows and of arrows ; at 
this age they have fire-arms. They had in old 
times round bucklers made of osier and of 
skins, a little raised and pointed in the middle, 
surrounded with a piece of iron. The use of 
them in later periods was abolished. Their 
sabres were much longer and much heavier than 
those of the Turks. The Poles, and in par- 
ticular the youth everywhere in Poland, sought 
to become accustomed to its weight by the con- 
stant exercise of a certain very heavy battle 
axe, which one would see them carrying always 
in their hand. 

Besides that they exercised themselves also 
in a kind of fencing, in order to understand 
how to make a good defence by frequent blows 
with a cudgel, with which the youth made ex- 
periments who should excel with it in the fenc- 
ing hall. There could be seen incessantly in 
the streets of Warsaw, as well as in other 
towns, companies of little boys and domestics, 
squabbling with cudgels and frequently pre- 
senting them to those who pass by to excite 
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them to fight, as they present a fencing-foil in 
a fencing hall. During the diet, the domestics 
wherever they attended their lords, gafthered 
in crowds, every one with those of his own 
neighbourhood marched into the country at the 
sound of drums and trumpets and engaged in 
bloody combats, although only with cudgels, 
pursued in defeat, laid siege to neighbouring 
houses, and came at length into the town as 
regular troops. 

After this glance which we have just cast 
on the ancient usages as those which still 
exist, it is time for us to consider the in- 
teresting reign of Boleslaus. This prince, 
surnamed Chrobry, a word which signifies a 
great and courageous heart, received this sur- 
name, not by flattery of the people, but by the 
expression and acknowledgment of truth. He 
gave promise from his youth of the virtues 
which people must have perceived to shine in 
him. His excellent qualities rendered him the 
admiration of his subjects and of neighbouring 
nations, and engaged the Emperor Othon IH., 
to visit this prince under pretext of accomplish- 
ing a vow which he had made to Saint Adalbert, 
formerly archbishop of Gnezne, who suffered 
martyrdom in Prussia, whither he had gone to 
preach the Catholic religion. The emperor 
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found that the reputation of the duke of Poland 
was not equal to his merit, and in order to give 
him a noble proof of his esteeo), conferred upon 
Boleslaus the title of king. 

He would assist at the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, and he put with his own hands the royal 
crown upon his head. He at the same time 
exempted him from all homage and from all 
tribute towards the empire. 

An alliance between the two princes strength- 
ened their friendship. They resolved upon the 
marriage of Mieczyslaw, son of Boleslaus; who 
was not yet twelve years old, with the niece of 
Othon, the princess Richsa, daughter of Ehren- 
froy Palatine of Rhine. Ehrenfroy had ob- 
tained the hand of the sister of OthonpIIL, in 
a manner quite singular. Othon having invited 
him to play at chess, it was agreed between 
them, that he who should gain three games 
one after another, might demand of his adver- 
sary any thing most precious that it would be 
proper for him to ask. Ehrenfroy, says the 
chronicle, called upon Saint Trinity, gained 
the three games, and asked of the emperor his 
sister Mathilda in marriage. Othon, by the 
advice of his attendants, believed that this 
which was only a play, was able to indicate^ 
the will of God, he feared moreover to violate 
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his word ; he took the prince by the haad and 
promised to give him his sister. She was in 
Westphalia, Ehrenfroy hastened thither in 
search of her, and in spite of the abbess, aunt 
of the princess, who did not at all approve this 
marriage, he affianced^ Mathilda, and carried 
her to his residence at Brunswiller, where he 
married her. He had three sons and seven 
daughters, of whom Richsa was the eldc^st. 
Boleslaus was a great warrior. His reign was 
but a long series of victories. He made Prus- 
sia and Russia tributaries to Poland, and tri* 
umphed over all the forces of the empire. His 
surname, Chrobry, was given him by the Rus- 
sians. This word signifies in their language 
fougueux, intrepid. This prince, to immor- 
talize his exploits, caused to be raised in 1013, 
at the junction of Elba and Sala, three columns, 
designed to make known to what place he had 
carried his victorious arms. 

Boleslaus limited not his glory to making 
conquest : as great in peace as in war ; he ex- 
erted himself for the happiness of his subjects. 
Whilst he spread horror in the midst of his 
enemies, he knew how to conduct the govern- 
ment of his kingdom so as to insure tranquillity 
and abundance. Above all, he endeavoured 
to establish by an exact justice the safety of 
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private persons, and that the truth might the 
more easily penetrate to his throne, he formed 
a council, composed of twelve citizens, ap- 
proved by their honesty. He charged them 
with the noble olSice of being interpreters for 
the people in presence of the monarch, and he 
wished that they should render him a faithful 
account of all that transpired in the kingdom. 

Such was the origin of the Polish senate. 
This was the last memorable action of this 
prince, who ended bis glorious career in 1019. 

Something has been said above of the un- 
limited power of the marshal, to what a degree 
be was invested with it. I will introduce here 
a very strange occurrence which took place in 
the reign of Luis, ninth king of Poland, and 
king of Hungary, in 1371. The passage runs 
as follows : 

" During the reign of this king, there w^re 
incessant quarrels between him and the Polish 
senate. In the midst of this general fermenta- 
tion, the king appointed a diet in Hungary, at 
which only twelve senators appeared, who gave 
consent to the demand that some provinces 
should be cut off from Poland, in old times 
belonging to Russia; only one senator, Andrew 
Lubranski, a bishop, opposed himself to this 
indignity ; he informed the grand marshal of 
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the crown, Raphael Granowski, of what was 
proposed, who in concert with the archhishop 
of Gnezne, and the general of great Poland, 
convoked an assemhly, to which the king and 
the senators of his party were invited. The 
king came there with his friends, and Granow- 
ski caused the twelve senators to be seized 
immediately as bad citizens, and ordered their 
heads to be cut oflf, and the corpses of those 
unfortunate and guilty Poles to be put on the 
steps near the throne. Luis, who was igno- 
rant of this dreadful execution, entered into 
the senate hall, then the grand marshal ad- 
dressed the king ; he reproached him with all 
that which was about to be done against the 
interest of the state ; he annulled all the resolu- 
tions o(BudeSf and taking up the carpet showed 
the bloody corpses of the senators ; he said to 
Luis, such shall be the punishment of all the 
traitors in future who will embrace your inte- 
rest to the prejudice of the republic." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Long and cruel war between Poland and the Theutonic order 
— Its end in 1525— And incorporation of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania with the kingdom of Poland. 

In the introduction of the history the duchy 
of Lituania was mentioned as constituting a 
part of the kingdom of Poland; and in the 
political government, the Theutonic order, the 
great enemies of Poland, was treated of, who 
in a most hateful manner occasioned to this 
country at various epochs many misfortunes. 
To speak on these subjects, and particularly 
of the singular Theutonic order, I would say 
this was an unexampled phenomenon of reli- 
gion and of politics : a religious society under 
the shape of a demon devoted to humiliation 
and poverty, has been ever susceptible of pol- 
lution, as is shown in history by committing so 
many atrocious crimes. This religious order 
made an engagement with Conrad, duke of 
Masovia, as we shall see from the following 
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chapter^ to make a war upon the Prussians, 
always tending to idolatry, who in 1158, were 
opposing to Boleslaus IV., eighteenth duke of 
Poland, as not willing to be Christians. They 
revolted always against the^ duke, and made 
frequently inroads into Poland, whenever they 
found a favourable opportunity. Boleslaus re- 
pelled them frequently, burnt their false gods, 
but they returned to their idols. This war 
took place in different reigns and in different 
centuries, namely : in the reign of Boleslaus the 
chaste, twenty-third duke of Poland in 1228 : in 
the reign of Uladislaus Loketek, seventh king 
of Poland in 1308: in the reign of lagellon or 
Uladislaus V., tenth king of Poland in 1386: 
in the reign of Cosimir IV., twelfth king of 
Poland, and king of Hungary in 1445: and 
lastly, in the reign of Sigismund I., fifteenth 
king of Poland in 1507- 

These following, are the events and testimo- 
nies of the exploits of this exemplary society, 
of which the reader may judge himself, and I 
will leave it at his discretion. 

To relate these events in the. order of time, 
we will begin with the reign of Boleslaus the 
chaste, twenty-third duke jof Poland. 



CHAPTER III. 

Some sketches of the Theutonic knights in the reig;n of Boles- 
laus the chaste, twenty-third duke of Poland, in 1228 — ^And* 
of an irruption into Poland hy the Tartars — ^And their rav- 
ages in 1240. 

BoLESLAUS the chaste^ in the seventh year 
of his age succeeded to the throne of his father, 
LeszkOy haying for his guardian, Conrad, duke 
of Masovia, uncle of the young sovereign. 
The guardian of the young prince could not 
prevent the continual inroads of the Prussians, 
always tending to idolatry, who carried fire and 
sword into Poland, wheriB they destroyed by 
fire more than two hundred churches, and car- 
ried away a prodigious number of citizens as 
prisoners of war; he therefore called to his 
succour the Theutonic knights. Herman de 
Salza, their grand master, retreated from 
Venice with his warriors, at that time when 
the order had been forced to abandon Pales- 
tine, sent seven deputies into Poland to nego 
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tiate the condition upon which Conrad should 
receive them. They engaged to make a con- 
tinual war upon the Prussians, until these 
idolaters should embrace the Christian religion. 
Conrad assigned them as a settlement the castle 
of Dobrzyn, with its dependencies. Some time 
after being satisfied with their services, and 
expecting other much more important, he 
ceded to them the territory of the town of Culm, 
and the whole country situated between the 
Vistula and two small rivers, upon the condi- 
tion of restoring them to him at the time of 
knaking a division of the spoil of the Prussiaiis, 
with this stipulation, that they should never 
undertake any thing against the interest of 
Poland; but the immoderate ambition of the 
Theutonic knights made them neglect their 
most sacred duties, and caused for a long time 
misfortunes to the Polish nations, and fre- 
quently recalled to mind the blind confidence 
of Conrad. 

Masovia, Prussia, Pomerania, during many 
centuries were only a dreadful theatre of com- 
bats, less sustained at that time by valour 
than animated by passion and hatred. This 
peculiar fraternity was created during the siege 
of Acre, by the christians of whom the Sara- 
cens rendered themselves masters in 1188. 
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Boleslaus, having arrived at the age of mat»i'4* ^^^>^ 
ritjy took the reins of government and married 
Cunegunda, daughter of Bela, king of Bohe- 
mia, in 1238. This princess was one of the 
most beautiful women in Europe. The people 
were in expectation of seeing in due time the 
fruit of this union, but by a blind piety to which 
they were so strangely attached, the king and 
queen formed the resolution to live together as 
brother and sister, and they executed faithfully 
this strange resolution ; it was for this reason 
that Boleslaus V. was surnamed chaste. The 
subjects of this prince were grieved to have a 
king so feeble and so devoted to holy duties ; 
more occupied with the interest of heaven than 
with their own affairs, and who allowed with 
ioQpunity a crowd of abuses and disorders. At 
length he fell sick. The Tartars made their 
first irruption into Poland in 1240, which I 
must here mention, because Poland had been 
frequently attacked by various enemies when- 
ever they found a favourable opportunity. 
Those ferocious people after having humbled _ 
Russia, threw themselves on the neighbouring 
countries. The Tartares or Tartars descended 
from the Scythians. Those who plundered 
Poland, inhabited the Crimea, a peninsula 
situated on the north of the Black Sea, and 
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was known in former times under the name of 
Chersonese Taurtgue. 

Their avidity awakened by their first attempt 
gave them courage to return again shortly, and 
they advanced to the environs of Cracow, de- 
stroying all that which presented itself before 
them, setting fire to the towns, massacreing 
the inhabitants whom they considered unwor- 
thy to be carried into slavery. Whilst Poland 
was a prey to these barbarous enemies, the 
feeble Boleslaus was praying in his palace and 
performing the duties of a solitary devotee, 
forgetting his own which were that of a king. 
The second incursion was followed by a third 
much more destructive to Poland, when she 
found herself abandoned by her prince, and by 
the most part of her citizens, and delivered up 
to all the cruelty of those ferocious robbers. 
Boleslaus, trembling at the approach of the 
Tartars, shamefully ran away from his capital, 
and concealed himself in a convent, situated in 
a valley of Moravia. The people following 
his example, deserted the kingdom, and fled 
into Hungary and Germany, or into the forests 
and the most inaccessible swamps. The Tar- 
tars masters of Poland pursued their ravages, 
(1241,) they gave to the flames the town of 
Cracow. They marched afterwards towards 
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BreslaWy the capital of Silesia. The inhabit- 
ants had anticipated them by setting fire to 
their own houses, in like manner as the Rus- 
sians have since done, before the French at 
the time of the invasion of Napoleon. The 
Silesians retreated into a castle where they 
could make a long resistal^ce. The Tartars 
besieged it, flattering themselves that soon 
hunger would render them masters of it, but 
suddenly the air became inflamed, a column of 
fire appeared from Heaven and fell upon the 
frightened besiegers, who, believing that their 
divinity was irritated against them, fled in 
tumultuous haste. The Sileisians attributed 
this unforeseen release to a miracle, and ren- 
dered thanks for it to God. But all this was 
only the aurora borealis, which the Tartars had 
never before seen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Disgraceful conduct of the Theutonic knights towards the 
Poles in the reign of Uladislaus Lokietek, seventh king of 
Poland, in 1308 — Lokietek's interview with the Grand 
Master of the Theutonic order. 

In the reign of this king we have to observe, 
not forgetting that which was said above of the 
Theutonic order in the reign of Boleslaus the 
chaste^ how the knights behaved themselves 
towards the Poles. 

Uladislaus in giving new laws to Pome- 
rania, intrusted the protection of Dantzig to 
a gentleman named Boguf, a man full of cou- 
rage and capable of defending it against the 
marquis of Brandeburg, who was threatening 
it with a siege. Indeed the Brandeburgers 
were soon in sight of the place. Boguf in this 
emergency did all that which could be expected 
from a tried and brave warrior, but his garri- 
son being composed almost wholly of dispirited 
Germans, by having to fight against their fellow 
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citizens, feebly seconded their commander. 
Boguf resorted to an extreme measure, he went 
out secretly from the town to represent to the 
king the sorrowful condition of the fortress ; 
he imprudently advised him to call to bis assist- 
ance the Theutonic knights, who engaged to 
defend Poland against her enemies. This ad- 
vice was followed ; the knights arrived ; Dant- 
zig was delivered ; but hardly were the gates 
opened, when those perfidious allies rendered 
themselves masters of it, threw Boguf into a 
prison, and would not release him from it ex- 
cept on condition that they should keep posses- 
sion of the place until they should be indemnified 
for the advance made in its aid. Uladislaus, 
irritated by the treason of the knights, had an 
interview with the grand master of the order in 
the palatinat of Cujavia. 

" Have you then forgotten," said this prince 
to him, " that no European power deigned to 
give you an asylum when you were chased from 
, Palestine, and not knowing where to carry the 
wreck of your order, one of my predecessors 
received you into one of the provinces of his 
states ? This prince permitted you to remain 
in the countries of Prussia, he really no longer 
occupied them himself, but they belonged still 
to him. He was able td subdue them by his 
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arms, at least it was his duty to reserve them 
for the valour of his descendants, and he chose 
rather to deliver them as conquests to you. 
Now, masters of this country, you have not 
yet repaid that which you borrowed in your 
misfortune, nay, you have taken from us by 
base treason, territories, which you neither 
dared, nor were able to take from us by open 
force. We know the insatiable avidity that 
predominates over you. Under the humble 
appearance of an affected reverence you con- 
ceal the yoke which your pride prepares for 
us, and in forcing us to put ourselves under 
your control, you would wish still to appear 
surprised to see us subjected to it. This then 
was all that we ought to expect from your pro- 
mises, your treaties, your oaths ! More bar- 
barous than the people whom we had permitted 
you to subjugate, ought you to repay our favours 
only by ingratitude and outrage?" 

In this discourse, which we thought we 
ought to report in fulj, we see plainly what 
was the conduct of the Theutonic knights. 
The grand master made not the slightest at- 
tempt to reply to it; be admitted the errors of 
his order, and promised to return Dantzig ac- 
cording to the tenor of the treaties ; but he car- 
ried so high the indemnifications which were 
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stipulated in the convention, that it was in 
some sort impossible, and even shameful, to 
comply with them. The Theutonic knights 
wished to seize what was not yet in their power 
in Pomerania ; they besieged the town of Dlr- 
shauy the grand master in order to terrify the 
* garrison, caused to be erected close to the 
rampart two gibbets"; and threatened to hang 
upon them all those who should fall into their 
hands, if the governor should delay to send him 
hostages preparatory to making a capitulation. 
Each day they caused to be hung on the gibbet 
some unhappy peasants. 

The town was at last submitted to the power 
of the knights as well as the whole of Pome- 
rania. History has preserved the name of one 
of those knights, called Ziffrid, of Weissenfelt, 
who distinguished himself by the most horrible 
cruelties in Pomerania. This monster never 
went abroad without having with him a good 
stock of ropes, with which he might hang all 
the peasants whom he met. A frightful famine 
rendered it impossible for Uladislaus to take 
vengeance for the insults and ravages committed 
by the Theutonic order; and being unable to 
make war upon them, he solicited the pope to 
punish those ambitious knights. The pope 
assented to the king's solicitation, and ordered 
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an apostolic commission to be assembled in 
1321, to try the Theutonic order. They con- 
demned the knights to restore Pomerania to the 
king of Poland, and to pay him a considerable 
sqm of money. They pronounced, besides, a 
sentence of excommunication upon the knights, 
and an interdict upon all the possessions which 
they had in the country, Otitil they should have 
executed the intention of the decree. The 
knights laughed at this decree and excommuni- 
cation, and finally it was necessary that the 
king of Poland should decide to employ against 
them more powerful arms. How many crimes 
and horrors had not these unworthy knights 
committed at this epoch, always prepared to 
shed the blood even of their own friends ! — 
They beheaded a crowd of nobility in the 
midst of a feast, to which they had come with 
confidence and security. More than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants of Dautzig, considered rebels, 
because they desired to be free, were slaugh- 
tered by their hands ; and they spared neither 
women nor children in these horrible butche- 
ries. Uladislaus, with the intention lot re- 
taking Pomerania from the Theutonic knights, 
wished in the first place to hinder the Marquis 
of Brandeburg from lending them succour. — 
Another motive engaged him again to make 
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war upon them : he intended to take vengeance 
for the assassination of Przemyslau 11. , one of 
his predecessors. Uladislaius assembled an 
army of Russians, of Valachians aild of Litu- 
aniansy iSerce warriors, and eager of booty.— 
He entered the Prussian territory, no one 
daring to oppose his incursion, ravaging all the 
frontiers of Brandeburgers, and carrying away 
with him more than six thousand slaves. — 
After having obtained many advantages over 
the Tbeutonic knights, Uladislaus married his 
son Casimir, in 1 325, to a daughter of Gedi- 
rain, Duke of Lituania, and this alliance was 
the cause of the union of this duchy of Poland, 
in the reign of lagellon. Near the time of 
the death of this prince, in 1331, the perfidious 
Tbeutonic knights lost a great battle with the 
Poles, and left in the field of battle four thou- 
sand Poles and forty thousand of their own 
soldiers. 

We have seen that the king of Poland lost 
Pomerania, which perhaps could be regained 
by his son, Casimir IIL, surnamed the Great, 
who ascended his father's throne, and who, in- 
stead of prosecuting the war for the recovery 
of this province, as be had promised his father, 
continued at peace with the enemies, and even 

hesitated not to enter into a treaty with them. 

6 
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The knigbts, knowing perhaps how to flatter 
him, restored to Poland the small territory, 
consisting of the palatinat of Cujavia and the 
district of Dobrzyn, which they obtained from 
Conrad, under Baleslaus V., and paid him ten 
thousand florins. Casimir renounced for him- 
self and for his successors, all his rights in 
Pomerania. 

It is to be understood in this treaty, '' that 
he, Casimir, as much for the sake of peace, as 
to render heaven propitious and to contribute 
to the rest of the souls of his predecessors* 
ceded and abandoned this province as a perpe- 
tual alms to the Theutonic order." 

This was an alms well bestowed, and heaven 
indeed ought to be very well pleased when a 
gift was made to robbers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

War between the Poles and the Theutonic Order, under the com- 
mand of lagellon, or Uladislaus V., Tenth King of Poland, 
in 1386— 'Lituania annexed to the Kingdom of Poland. 

Here we shall see from the facts how the 
coarse of affairs was going with regard to this 
Subject. The haughtiness of Sigismund, Mar- 
quis of Brandeburg, who, being in some sort 
an aspirant to the Polish throne, believed him- 
self to be assured of it, refused to the Poles 
the favours which they asked of him, gave op- 
portunity to those restless people to strengthen 
their liberty . They resolved to abolish entirely 
the succession to the throne, and to reserve to 
themselves the free choice of their master. In 
consequence, the grandees of the nation assem- 
bled themselves at Wieliszcza, and, after hav- 
ing deposed Sigismund, they decreed the crown 
to the princess Hedwige, younger daughter of 
Luis, king of Poland, and king of Hungary, 
the same in whose reign happened a melancholy 
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event of the marshal's power, with the condi- 
tion that the choice of her hushand should be 
left to them. 

The efforts of Sigismund to recover what he 
had lost by his own fault, and the factions of 
the pretenders to the hand of Hedwige, dis- 
graced Poland during nearly four years. Hed- 
wige, only thirteen years old, went herself into 
this kingdom, where she was received with the 
acclamations of all her subjects. Her beauty 
had rendered her already worthy of all homage, 
and her highly cultivated understanding con- 
ciliated to'her the esteem of all hearts. Hardly 
the ceremony of her coronation was concluded, 
when lagellon, grand duke of Lituania, and 
master of many principalities in Russia, sent 
an embassy to ask of the Poles their queen in 
marriage. He promised to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion, to use his best efforts for the con- 
version of his ancient subjects, to set at liberty 
the Christian slaves, particularly the Poles, 
to incorporate for ever with the kingdom of 
Poland, the provinces of Lituania, Samogitia, 
and the estates which he possessed in Russia; 
and finally to conquer Pomerania, the territory 
of Culm, Silesia, and all that which had been 
usurped in Poland by the Theutonic knights. 
With such an advantageous offer, lagellon 
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easily obtained the preference which he de- 
sired ; Elizabeth, the Queen of Hungary, mo- 
ther of Hedwige, approved this marriage, and 
referred it to the direction of the Polish lords ; 
who showed themselves favourable to the pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Lituania, but they 
neglected to consult the heart of the young 
queen herself: she loved William, Duke of 
Austria, to whom she had been promised by 
the king, her father, and regarded lagellon as 
a barbarous prince, of a cruel and entirely 
idolatrous nation. The Duke of Austria hav- 
ing learned what was going on in Poland, came 
with all posi^ible speed to Cracow, where he 
was received in spite of the castellon by the 
order of the queen. He saw her several times 
in private, gave to her a splendid feast, Bnd the 
two lovers had very nearly thwarted all the 
projects of the senate. 

Their secret interviews alarmed the lords, 
who took arms, ran to the castle, and con- 
strained the duke to leave the place. The 
young queen, in despair at seeing herself de- 
prived of her lover, had moreover the grief to 
find herself a captive in her own palace. In 
the meantime, lagellon advanced towards Cra- 
cow with numerous troops, attended by two of 

his brothers. As Hedwige declared that she 
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would not even grant him a single interview, 
this resolution of the princess retarded its 
inarch. The senate then threw tbetnselves at 
the feet of the queen, and most earnestly en- 
treated her to see the Duke of Lituania. At 
length she consented, and lagellon appeared 
before her. He was young and handsome. 
Hedwige forgot William of Austria and her 
heart was soon in agreement with her duty. 

Lituania, the province of which lagellon 
was a hereditary prince, was a vast territory, 
which had for a long time borne the title of 
grand duchy. It was one hundred and fifty 
German miles in length, and more than an 
hundred in breadth, being watered by the 
rivers Nieper, Dzwina^ Niemen, Bug, &c., 
and divided into eight palatinats. 

This prince, when all his wishes were accom- 
plished, passed into his former states in 1387, 
in order to commence the conversion of his 
ancient subjects; he was accompanied by the 
archbishop of Gnezne and many other prelates. 
The Lituanians and the people of Samogitia, 
formerly worshipped fire, and the sun, thunder 
was also the object of their adoration. Their 
grand priest, named Zincz^ and the subordinate 
priests, were obliged to preserve night and day 
tt)p sacred fire, and if by negligence it was 
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extis^isbed, they were punished with death. 
The principal temple was in Vilna, then the 
capital of all Lituania, and there still are to be 
seen some vestiges of it in one of the castles of 
this town. If the sun was darkened by clouds, 
and appeared not for some days, the whole na- 
tion was dismayed and ran to the temple to 
appease this irritated god; and they offered 
him human victims : they commonly sacrificed 
prisoners. If the sun happened to be eclipsed, 
the terror and the barbarous superstition was 
increased. Thick forests and lofty trees grow- 
ing in tufts attracted also their veneration ; 
tbey regarded them as the abode of their gods, 
and assembled themselves with the expectation 
of receiving there their oracles. The serpent 
was also an object of their worship, and they 
rendered to the viper an honour so religious, 
that every father of a family was obliged to 
nourish one of those anii^als, and to respect it 
as the tutelar god of his house. They sacri- 
ficed to them cocks, and made them offerings 
of milk. 

Error is everywhere the same among nations 
not civilized, and one sees with astonishment 
the same superstitious usages among people 
the furthest remoted from each other. 

lagellon threw down the temple of Yilna, 
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abolished the perpetoal fire, cut down the 
forests which served for a retreat to the Li- 
tuanian priests, and destroyed their serpents. 
At the sight of their temples, destroyed with 
impunity, these people were at last persuaded 
of the weakness of their gods, and giving up 
the worship of these impotent idols, ran in 
crowds to receive baptism. The number of 
the catechumens was so great that they were 
baptized only by sprinkling. It was only the 
most distinguished among them who received 
the sacrament in particular with the ordinary 
ceremonies. lagellon left some churchmen 
to instruct them, and established a bishop in 
Vilna, It was only at the end of some years 
that the conversion of the people of Saroogitia 
to the Christian religion took place. 

This conversion was the more remarkable, 
in that for want of ecclesiastics who understood 
the language of the country, the king was him- 
self obliged to preach the gospel. 

The king during his life had many domestic 
troubles, but this did not hinder him from being 
watchful in the government of his estates, and 
to repel or to attack the enemies from without 
This prince made war upon the Theutonic 
order. While he was attending mass several 
of his generals came with different messages to 
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warn him that the knights were approaching, 
lagellon devoutly continued his prayers, and 
without douht, they attrihuted to cowardice 
what was only a pious resignation to the will 
of God. The knights not observing that the 
Poles were agitated, formed the same opinion 
of him; and their grand master sent to the 
king of Poland two messengers, who presented 
to him two naked swords imbued with blood : 
" Our chief," said they to him, " fears not to 
supply you with arms to inspire you with more 
courage on the point of battle. If the ground 
where you are encamped appears to you too 
narrow to make your manoeuvres, we are will- 
ing to fall back some steps.'' lagellon was 
not offended by this bravery. **I am sur- 
prised," replied he with mildness to the depu- 
ties, ''that your grand master is in haste to 
send to me the arms ; I receive with pleasure 
those which you have presented to me, and 
thence I draw a favourable augury for the suc- 
cess of this battle." 

The defeat of the knights was indeed com- 
plete : of a hundred and forty thousand soldiers 
who composed their army, fifty thousand fell on 
the field of battle,. among whom they counted 
the grand master and three hundred knights 
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and connnanders. Among their baggage was 
found some wagons loaded with chains, which 
were designed for the slaves which they flat- 
tered themselves they should make ; but alas ! 
these chains were for themselves. In this 
memorable battle they made use of artillery. 
Powder had been invented in Germany about 
the year 1378. lagellon knew not how to 
take advantage of this great victory; he listened 
to the humble supplications of the knights, and 
even granted them peace with conditions little 
advantageous to Poland. The deputy of the 
order asked only above all the favour that the 
territories which they held by the first liberality 
of the Poles, and those which they had been 
permitted to acquire by conquest from the 
idolatrous Prussians. He said that it was 
infamous in them to solicit these possessions 
which they were not worthy to retain. " But," 
added he, "can Poland have resolved upon 
our entire ruin, especially at this time when 
there remains to us no other resource than the 
pity with which we have been able to inspire 
her? Our grand master, our chiefs, our best 
troops have perished in battle, has not enough 
of their blood been shed to atone for our faults ? 
In falling by the sword of a nation which God 
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has visibly sustained against our courage, we 
learn to respect her. We see ourselves so far 
humbled as to fear her. What has she more 
to glory in than to compel us to love her?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Continuation of War — ^The Theutonic Knights ceded somd 
proyinces to Poland, and paid homage equally to Prussia and 
Pohind, under Casimir IV., twelfth King of Poland and 
King of Hungafy, in 1445. 

This was not an entire conclusion of the war 
with the Theutonic order ; they again tried their 
fortune and were again overthrown by lagel- 
lon. Being humbled by Poland, they withdrew 
for a time and again commenced war with the 
Prussians, who not being able to oppose them, 
delivered themselves to Poland in 1457, under 
the reign of Uladislaus Casimir IV. Casimir 
received in Thorn the homage of this his new 
subject. The knights armed themselves in 
order to bring the Prussians under their obe- 
dience. This is the epoch in the political 
government of Poland, in which, as it is said, 
the Theutonic knights having carried on war 
with Poland during many years, had divided 
Prussia with her, with the condition that the 
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grand master should be vassal of the kingdom, 
and at the same time Palatin, having a seat in 
the diet. 

The knights obtained some advantages over 
the Poles, but the garrison of Marienburg 
not being paid, took the resolution to give up 
ibis important fortress to the king Casimir, for 
the sum of four hundred and seventy thousand 
florins,^ and this purchase was of more value 
to the nation than four victories. 

The year 1466 was memorable in the history 
of Poland. A solemn treaty finally ended the 
crael wars which had so long ravaged the king- 
dom. The Theutonic knights, terrified by the 
irreparable loss which caused their great mis- 
fortune, restored to Poland the duchy of Pome- 
rania, and the districts of Culm and Michalow, 
which had be^ dismembered from her one 
hundred and eighty years. They ceded to her 
also the towns of Dantzik, Marienburg and 
Elbing, and all that composed Prussia royal, 
and bound themselves to pay homage for the 
other half to the king and the kingdom. Thus 
ended this last war which had lasted twelve 
years, cost immense sums, and caused the loss 
of the lives of many thousand men. What was 

* A florin or Polish guilder, is equivalent ot twelve and a half 
cents of our money. 
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still more unfortunate is, that of twenty-one 
thounnd villages whidi were numbered in 
Prussia before these frightful ravages, there 
remained only three thousand and thirteen, 
which escaped the horrors of the conflagra- 
tions, and that three hundred thousand sol- 
diers had lost their lives in the numerous little 
combats. 
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CHAPTER VU. 







Sigismund I., fifteenth King of Poland, in 1507, put an end to 
the continual War between the Poles and the Theutonic 
Knights. 

The cruel war between PoJand and this 
order ceased finally in 1525, by the influence 
of Sigismund I., the same who gave an >eTer- 
lasting memorial to the Russians, with which 
we shall meet in the following facts. 

Lutheranism had made great progress in 
Germany, under the protection of the Duke of 
Sazony. The grand master, Marquis of Braur 
deburg, had embraced this doctrine, being 
encouraged by many neighbouring princes. 
Albert, the grand master, was before preben- 
dary of Culm ; he was only twenty years of age 
when he was elected in 1512; he received the 
votes of the knights, because he was nephew of 
the king of Poland. He was the son of the 
princess Sophie^ sister of Sigismund, and 
Ft*ederic of Anspach, and grandson of Albert^ 
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surnamed Achille, marquis and elector of Bran- 
deburg. What was more singular in the abju- 
ration of the grand master, was, that his uncle, 
Sigismund, was the declared enemy of the 
Lutherans, and pursued them in his states 
without cessation, yet this did not prevent him 
from living on the best terms with the Marquis 
of Brandeburg. The two princes signed a 
famous treaty, in which it was stipulated that 
all the domains which the Theutonic knights 
possessed in Prussia, should belong henceforth 
exclusively to the Mkrquis of Brandeburg, and 
to his descendants, who should do homage for 
it to Poland; but in default of descendants, 
these domains should revert to the crown. 
Thus was abolished by the treachery of one of 
its grand masters the power of this formidable 
order, which caused so many evils to 'Poland, 
which was at length delivered from it by Sigis- 
mund. 

Victorious battles by the Polish arms 
over the different foreign powers in 
different reigns and in different cen- 
turies, arranged as follows : — 

1. Signal victory over the Austrians by 
Boleslaus III., surnamed Kryzwousty^ six- 
teenth Duke of Poland, in 1102. 
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2. Famous victories over the Russians and 
Prussians by Casimir II., surnamedyt^^^, twen- 
tieth Duke of Poland, in 1178. 

3. Great battle and famous victory over the 
Russian army by Sigismund I., fifteenth King 
of Poland, in 1507 ; and 

4. Famous victories over the Russians under 
Sigismund III., nineteenth King of Poland, in 
1587. 

These enumerated subjects in particular, let 
the reader bear in mind, in order to become 
acquainted with the true statements of the 
facts, were the sole and indisputable motives 
to Russia, Prussia and Austria, for the parti* 
tion of Poland. The account of the battles of 
these struggling parties is not given in detail, 
but an abridgment of each in general terms re- 
specting their circumstances and their success. 

Now, then, let us turn our attention to these 
events and their consequences, when, as it has 
been said, the reader will find the result of the 
whole. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Signal victory of a battle over the Austrians by Boleslaus III,, 
surnamed KrzywouH^, sixteenth Duke of Poland, in 1102. 

The emperor Henry V. believing himself 
able to master Poland, which was already 

4 

menaced by powerful enemies, .besieged for a 
long while the town of Glogau in Silesia. 
After some vigorous attacks, the enfeebled 
inhabitants being repelled by force, promised 
to surrendertberaselves if they received no aid 
from Boleslaus in thesJWK^eof five days. Upon 
this promise in pledge, of wh^se^fulfilment they 
gave as hostages the children of the^Blost illus- 
trious citizens, the emperor stopped the anS^k- 
Boleslaus, finding himself not able to corilP 
with the necessary aid to the inhabitants oi 
Glogau in the prescribed time, informed theirs 
that in case he should not come at the end oA 
five days, they should go on to defend them-^ 
selves courageously, and that they should not 
prefer their children to their country, and that j 
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he would fly to their succour with all possible 
speed. The inhabitants were animated by the 
exhortation of their prince. The term expired, 
they refused to fulfil their promise. The em- 
peror being irritated caused an assault to be 
made, but he was strongly repulsed after having 
lost a great number of soldiers. This check 
increased his anger, and he employed the roost 
barbarous stratagem. He ordered one part of 
the hostages, citizens of Glogau, to be fastened 
to the palisades, and put the other part at the 
head of those who should lead on the assault. 
The unhappy Glogavians being unable to cast 
arrows upon the enemy without wounding 
their own children, fluctuated some time be- 
tween the love of the country and paternal 
tenderness towards their children ; but the 
country prevailed, they became master of the 
enemy at the expense of that which was most 
dear to them; and the sentiments of grief with 
which they were afiected giving them new 
strength, they avenged the blood of their own 
children upon the barbarous troops of Henry, 
, who, after suffering a horrible carnage, were 

finally compelled to give up the siege. 
i The Duke of Poland arrived in time to wit- 
i ness their glorious defence. This prince gained 
in the same year, (1109,) a signal victory over 
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the emperor, and made such a carnage of the 
Germans, that the field of battle, being a vast 
plain, one mile from Breslaa, was all covered 
with their dead bodies thrown in heaps. Thej 
ser?ed for food to a great number of dog$ 
which gathered in crowds around their prej. 
From that circumstance they gave to this place 
the name of Hundsfeld,ih^i is to say, dogs-field, 
a name which since that time it has always 
retained. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Famous victories over the Russians and Prassians by Casimir 
II., sumamed jtM(, twentieth Duke of Poland, in 1178. 

Casimir IL, by his magnanimity as well as 
by the prudence of his conduct, made himself 
very much respected during his reign. He 
regarded bis subjects as his children ; and it 
was his happiness and glory to render his 
people happy. This prince, in 1182, wished 
to retake the ducby of Halitz, which had been 
usurped by the Russians- These people, under 
a bad discipline, and whose courage retained 
its barbarity, flattered themselves that they 
could easily conquer the Polish army. The 
Poles were indeed terrified by the multitude 
which they saw advancing to meet them 
" Resume your courage," said Casimir to his 
soldiers,. '^ you have this sure means of subdu- 
ing the Russians, namely, not to have any fear 
of them. They menace you with death and 
slavery ; fight without fear. I will be respon- 
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sible to you for your life and liberty. It is 
true that you are going to fight on the same 
field where the greater part of your fathers 
perished in 1137, by the cowardice of the men 
of their nation who were not ashamed to aban- 
don them. But it is here that you must repair 
the reproach of the one and revenge the death 
of the other. Those heroes who repose under 
your feet, urge you to it If you esteem their 
valour, can you be afraid of death which they 
have despised? Is any thing more ^rious 
than for a citizen to sacrifice his Ufe in defence 
of hia country ? But if it is possible that yon 
ean still have any fears, follow my examjde : 
all danger which one dares to face is no longer 
formidable.'^ 

The Poles, affected by this speech, rushed 
upon the enemy and obtained a complete vio- 
tory. Casimir wishing to repair the reproach 
which the Polish arms had experienced, sur- 
prised in a narrow pass by the Prussian troops 
in the reign of Boleslaus IV. above mentioni^ 
entered into Prussia, and the Poles carried 
thither terror and carnage. The Prussians 
fled into their forests and dared not to go out 
thence. They took the resolution to yield to 
the yoke which they had borne so many years. 
They engaged to pay the tribute which they 
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bad owed a long time, and even all those that 
i^otild be imposed on them in future. They 
made no objection to any of their obligations, 
exeept that of becoming Christians, and they 
gave hostages for the performance of their 
promises. 

They continually revolted against the Poles; 
tboagh bold in thtir attempts, yet they were 
repelled and humbled to such a degree as to 
become vassals of Poland by Casimir, having 
been ever since the eleventh century made tri- 
butaries,' together with the Russians^ by Boles- 
laas Chrobry, first king of Poland, as has been 
already said ; ike former of which continued 
to be so till tile year 1657, in the reign of 
Gasimir IV., twenty-first king of Poland, in 
1649, when at last^a treaty was made at Velau, 
by which they were permitt^ to be exempted 
from vassalage, on condition that the elector 
should be perpetually allied to Poland, but 
sbould be no longer her vassal; that he and his 
laale descendants should possess eastern Prus« 
sia, in full proprietorship and sovereignty* 
Elbing and its territory also were ceded to 
the elector, until the payment of four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

By this we see how many centuries Prussia 
was under the Polish yoke, and to what a de. 
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grec she was humbled by Poland ; and I will, 
in illustration of this subject, introduce here a 
short passage from the reign of Sigismund L, 
named Augustus, sixteenth king of Poland, 
in 1548, which is as follows : — 

"Albert Frederick, in 1568, having succeeded 
his father, Albert, Duke of Prussia, came to 
Lublin, where the state assemblies with their 
king were assembled, demanded of Poland 
the investiture of the states over which he was 
going to reign. He received it in open diet, 
and promised to be faithful and obedient to 
him as to his natural and hereditary lord. The 
king presented to him a white standard, upon 
which was a black eagle, bearing on his breast 
the two letters (S. A.) Sigismund August. — 
The duke took the oath, and the king^ girded 
three times to the side of the duke a two-edged 
sword, and passed a chain of gold around his 
neck as a mark of knighthood. Even in the 
sixteenth century Prussia was yet far from be- 
lieving that she would become an independent 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER X. 

Great battle and famous victory over the Russian army by Sigis- 
mund L, first king of Poland, in 1507. 

SiGiSMUND, brother of John Albert, who 
happened to be named duke of Lituania by 
the grandees of this dukedom, enjoyed a very 
uncommon reputation in the Polish diet. He 
was proclaimed king by acclamation, and with- 
out any division of votes. By his superior 
qualities he showed himself worthy of the 
throne. Sigismund did not forget to repair 
the faults ^f his predecessors, who, since Ula- 
dislaus y I., had been feeble and corrupt sove- 
reigns. He made himself respected by the 
German empire, becsime formidable to the Rus- 
sians, and completed the humiliation of the 
power of the Theutonic order. 

Poland triumphed almost always under his 
reign, in the numerous battles that he fought. 
Among others, he obtained a most famous vic- 
tory over the Russians in 1514, achieved on 
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the banks of the Borystene. The Lituanians 
began the battle, and retreated by degrees, in 
order to draw the Russians within the reach 
of their guns. Those barbarians, who fought 
without skill, and without following any method, 
allowed themselves easily to be drawn into the 
snare, and believed that the enemy had taken 
to flight. When they were at a convenient dis- 
tance, the Lituanians opened their ranks, in 
order to allow the bullets to pass, which, with 
a horrible havoc, cut down the greater part of 
the Russian squadrons, of whom the Poles had 
no trouble in finishing the defeat. Those who 
escaped the sword of the conqueror took flight 
with so much precipitin tion, and in such great 
disorder, that the greater part were drowned 
in the passage of a river which runs into the 
Borystene. There remained on the battle- 
ground forty thousand Russians, without count- 
ing those who perished in their flight. Their 
general, and two lords of the. first rank, were 
made prisoners. This victory, which cost only 
three hundred soldiers, spread the terror of the 
Polish name throughout the whole of Russia. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Famous victories over the Russians by Sigrismnnd III., nine- 
teenth king of Poland, in 1587. 

SiGisMUND wished to take advantage of the 
disorders which prevailed in Russia, for the 
wreck of whose throne three false pretenders 
successively contended. He rendered himself 
master of many provinces, gained some famous 
victories, and took by storm the town of Smo- 
lensko, after a siege which lasted two years, 
and cost more than two hundred thousand men, 
who perished either by disease or by the sword 
of the conqueror. The famous Polish general 
Zolkiewski defeated the troops of Basil, czar 
of Russia; he rendered himself master of 
Moscow in 1610, made the Czar Bazil himself 
prisoner, and received the oath of the Russians, 
who proclaimed Uladislaus, son of Sigismund 
III., czar of all Russia. 

Zolkiewski made a triumphant entry into 
Warsaw, followed by all the Russian prison- 
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ers, at the head of whom were seen the czar 
himself and his two brothers. 

Never had a Polish general enjoyed a glory 
more splendid and more deserved. This illus- 
trious general, as famous for his courage as for 
his skill, was forced, some time afterwards, to 
retreat before an army of one hundred thou-r 
sand Turks and Tartars ; after a skilful march 
of more than one hundred leagues, always 
combatting against superior forces that pur- 
sued him, he finally arrived at the bank of the 
Dniester, and believed himself to be safe, when 
unfortunately he found himself abandoned by 
his cavalry, who threw themselves hastily into 
the water, in order to escape the enemy. It 
remained to him only to follow them, and to 
secure his own life, which his son entreated 
him to do ; but he would'not leave his infantry 
a prey to the enemy without sharing their dan- 
ger. "O, my son," said he, "I must give 
an account to the republic for the safety of all 
the men whom they have entrusted to me.*' 
The enemy came unexpectedly, and cut in 
pieces the Polish infantry, in spite of all the 
efforts of Zolkiewski, who perished fighting, 
after having seen his son fall at his side. The 
Turkish commander cut off the head of this 
brave general, and sent it to Constantinople, 
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but it was shortly after redeemed by his fa- 
mily. This hero was the maternal grandfather 
of the famous John Sobieski, whom we shall 
see reigning with glory over Poland. The 
same tomb enclosed father and son with this 
Latin inscription: — 

" Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor." 
May some arenger arise from our ashes. 

Poland has since caused a pyramid to be 
erected on the battle ground. A eulogy on 
Zolkiewskiy in four languages, is still read upon 
it, and eveu to this day the pyramid has been 
respected, not only by the Turks, but also by 
the Tartars. The reputation of a great man 
attracts the attention of the whole world. 

The Polish nation has always been regarded 
as one of the bravest in Europe. Lesniowicz, 
under Sigismund I., beat forty thousand Rus- 
sians with fifteen hundred Polish cavalry. 

Under Stephen Batory, two thousand Poles 
beat fifteen thousand Germans and Dantzikers, 
of whom they killed four thousand and took 
two thousand prisoners. Zamoski, with a body 
of six thousand men, beat and made prisoners 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who 
commanded an army more than three times as 
large. 

8» 
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Zolkiewski, of whom mention has already 
been made, fell upon the Russians near Chocim, 
w^h a very few men, and defeated an army of 
eighty thousand combatants. After the cap- 
ture of Smolensko, the Poles menaced the 
metropolis of the Russian empire, Avhen the 
Russians, attributing their misfortune to the 
prince who governed them, deposed Swiski, 
the murderer of a young imperial prince, and 
of an usurper, in order to usurp the throne him- 
self; they put him into the hands of the king 
of Poland, and yielded the crown to Uladislaus, 
elder son of Sigismund, in 161 1 ; but this young 
prince did not long enjoy the title of czar ; the 
Russians rebelled at the very instant they came 
to take the oath of allegiance to him. The 
whole nation, by a general conspiracy, ran with 
full speed to arms, and elected for czar Fede- 
wicz Romanow, the descendants of whom still 
govern in Russia. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Most skilful conduct of a battle, and wonderful victory over the 
Tartars in the reign of Alexander, fourteeenth king of Poland, 
in 1501. 

In the reign of this king happened an event 
most memorable by a famous victory gained 
over the tartars, which was particularly attri- 
buted to the stratagem of a Polish lord, named 
Czarnkowski. Alexander had no part, directly 
or indirectly, in this exploit. Infirm and para- 
lytic, and weakened still more by the treatment 
of an ignorant empyric, to whom he confided 
himself in his misfortune, he was waiting only 
for death when the battle came oflT, in 1506. 
Glinski, general of the Polish army, had at 
first astonished the Tartars by the fury of his 
first onset, forcing them to fall back ; but hav- 
ing recovered from their first surprise, they 
took measures to rush in turn upon the Poles, 
when Czarnkowski, at the head of three hun- 
dred men of the king's guard, appeared upon 
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the heights which surrounded the battle-ground 
He had ranged his three hundred warriors in a 
single line, by which the front was very much 
extended, and made the Tartars believe that 
this was a considerable body of troops. They 
did not doubt, seeing that they appeared to be 
resolved to descend into the plain, and that 
their design was to attack them in flank. Im- 
mediately fear seized upon their spirits, disor- 
der and confusion prevailed in their army. 
Czarnkowski was himself there on the alert, 
and rushing suddenly upon those frightened 
barbarians, he made a terrible carnage. The 
battle-ground was covered with twenty-five 
thousand of the enemy ; they took from them 
twenty-three thousand horses, and freed forty 
thousand Poles, whom they were carrying into 
slavery. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Admirable victoriefi over the Turks and Tartsurs in different pe- 
riods by John Sobieski, twenty-third king of Poland, in 1764 
— ^The prince, at the head of seventy-four thousand' men, 
marched to the aid of the Austrian metropolis — ^His success 
— Ingratitude of Jhe Emperor—- Sobieski pursued the Ottoman 
army in Hungary — Defeated by it — two days after the defeat 
he gained a complete yictory over the Turkish army. 

The merit of John Sobieski, as well as his 
reputation, has eclipsed all the' princes who 
pretended to the Polish throne; an almost 
unanimous consent united the greatest part of 
the votes in his favour. The Poles, in giving 
him the crown, rewarded the important services 
which they had received from him, and raised 
to the first rank of their country the greatest 
general of the world. This prince owed his 
high fortune only to his merit. Originally from 
the province of Russia, he had for his father 
Jacob Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, and for 
his mother, a daughter of the great general of 
Poland. He travelled in France during his 
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youth, and he was received there in the hest 
societies. They pretend that he was received 
in the hody of musketeers. He married, in 1 667, 
Mary Casimir de la Grange, daughter of Henry 
de la Grange, Marquis Dakier, captain of the 
guard of Philip d'Orleans, only brother of Louis 
XIV., and of Frances de la Chatre, who had 
been governess of the queen Mary Louisa, wife 
of John Casimir. The wife of John Sobieski 
showed herself worthy of the throne. A very 
true observation, which adds to the military 
glory of Sobieski, is, that he never fought but 
with inferior forces, less than half those of the 
enemy, and that he was almost always con- 
queror. During his less splendid campaigns, 
he displayed every refinement of the art of 
war, and all the heroism of courage. Each 
campaign of this hero was signalized by a vic- 
tory. In 1667, no sooner was he appointed to 
the dignity of grand-general of Poland, than 
he encountered a cloud of Cossacks and Tar- 
tars with a body of only twenty thousand. 
Before the battle the soldiers of his army 
blamed their general; he harangued them in 
these terms : — 

"I will not change my plan — success will 
show whether it is well conceived. I will not 
retain those who have not the courage to face 
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a glorious death ; let them withdraw, to perish 
without glory by the iron of the Cossacks or 
the Tartars. For me, I will remain with the* 
brave men who love their country — this great 
number of robbers frightens me not. I know 
that Heaven has given victory more than once 
to a small number, animated by courage." 

In the midst of his entrenchments, where 
he had every thing to fear, Sobieski attacked 
a hundred thousand enemies that besieged him. 
A battle followed, which was contested for 
seventeen days successively, during which 
there were on both sides only fruitless attacks, 
assaults, sallies, combats, and, finally, a gene- 
ral battle, in which the Tartars, after incredible 
efforts, left twenty thousand dead on the field. 
The Turks, in 1765, to the number of fifty 
thousand, attacked the Poles, only fifteen thou- 
sand strong ; at the second charge they were 
repulsed, and soon a total defeat took place 
among them. They pursued them to a swamp, 
where a great number met their death. The 
battle-ground was strewed with fifteen thou- 
sand corpses, and night alone arrested the car- 
nage. Fifty thousand soldiers being destroyed 
by fifteen thousand, caused this action to be 
considered a miracle, which God's finger had 
just wrought to save Poland. 
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Whilst the Turks fought under the walls of 
Leopold, the grand-vizier, Kara Mustapba^ 
formed the siege of Trembowla, in Podolia, 
This place was entrusted to Samuel Krasnow- 
ski, a brave and skilful officer. The nobility 
of the environs who had taken refuge in tbisi 
fortress, seeing danger pressing, and despairing 
of having any relief, wished to propose to the 
garrison to deliver up the place. The wife of 
the governor, who, without being perceived, 
had heard the resolution which they were 
about to take, ran immediately upon the breach 
to inform her husband of what was going on. 
Krasnowski flew instantly to the council of the 
cowardly people. "It is doubtful," said he, 
^* whether the enemy will have us in their 
power ; but, on the contrary, it is certain that 
if you persist in your shameful resolution, I 
will burn you alive in this very hall. Soldiers 
are ready at the gates, with kindled matches, to 
execute my orders.^' This firmness imparted 
resolution to hearts the most dejected, and they 
continued to defend themselves. The Turks 
redoubled eflforts on their part. Krasnowski 
began to be alarmed by them. His wife, indig- 
nant at such weakness, seized two poniards, 
whose points she presented to her husband. — 
" If you surrender yourself to the enemy of 
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our religion," said she, "one of these poniards 
shall pierce thy heart, and the other shall ter- 
minate my life." Hardly had she finished these 
words when Sobieski arrived at the environs 
of the place with thirty-five thousand men, and 
the grand-vizier was obliged to raise the siege. 
In the following year the king of Poland found 
himself besieged in his own camp by an army 
of Turks and Tartars. Soon all communica- 
tions were cut oflF; the Turks dug trenches, in 
order to proceed against the Poles, and the 
Christians laboured on <50unter-trenches, to re- 
tard the Turks. It was the first time that two 
armies were seen approaching each other under 
ground. The boldness and firmness of Sobi- 
eski disheartened them, and an advantageous 
and honorable peace was settled with Poland. 
The genius and activity of Sobieski were never 
at rest. This hero, after having achieved one 
victory, flew immediately for another. He had 
enjoyed for some years a sort of tranquillity, 
when the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, at the 
head of two hundred thousand men, came to lay 
siege to the metropolis of the Austrian empire. 
If the Turkish chief had been more skilful and 
less presumptuous, he might easily have made 
himself master of this city. Vienna had a gar- 
rison of only eight thousand men ; it was easy 
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to take it by storm, but Mustapba, wbo was 
afraid that it would be plundered by the Jauiar 
^arieSj aud who wished to appropriate to him- 
self the wealth which it enclosed, gave time for 
it to be delivered. The Turkish ariny^ en^ 
camped almost without order, presented in an 
iqimense sps^ce a magnificence of which the 
Austrians had as yet no idea. There was^ only 
gold, azure, and garments of great price ; men 
and horses appeared to be adorned for a splen- 
did ceremony, rather than armed for war ; dia- 
monds, and works of lus;ury, glittered on all 
sides, even in the midst of qanncm and mortars. 
The sight of the great fires made by the JTar-* 
tars pn both b^nks. of the Danube, caused such 
a terror to the Emperor Leopold, that he left 
his palace with great precipitation, and carried 
away neither household furniture, money, nor 
precious stones ; almost ^U tl^ei lords foUowed 
him without equipages. 

He was very near be^ng carried away by the 
Tartars at the environs of X^intz.. Believing hina^ 
self not yet in peirfect safety, he resolved to 
plunge farther intQ Germa»ny->--thjs flight was 
a3 precipita,te as the former. The empress, 
pregnant for about six months, her maids of 
honoj^, the whole court, without asylum, without 
fire, almost without provision, was obliged to 
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fA^^p in a fofest, where they could not find, 
without diflSculty, a bundle of straw for the 
empress to repose on,ivho Was as much fright- 
ened as she was to be pitied. At length Leo- 
pold having arrived at Passaw, began to feel 
relieved, and waited there Jbr the event of the 
siege of his capital, of Which the trenches were 
bpehed on the 14th of July; but the works 
were prosecuted with much languor; Leopold 
seeing hin^self in a condition too feeble to op- 
pose the Turkish forces, urgently demanded 
aid from the Polish nation. The king of Po- 
land consented to assist him, being persuaded 
that the Turks would not delay to attack Po- 
land as soon as they becanie masters of the 
Austrian metropolis. SobieSki marched to the 
aid of the Austrian cause with an army of 
seventy thousand men, who were going to com- 
bat with more than two hundred thousand. — 
There were reckoned in that number four 
sovereigns and twenty-three princes of blood. 
Charles, Duke of Lotaringia, Maximilian Ema- 
nuel, Elector of Bavaria, John George III», 
Elector of Saxony, Prince of Valdeck, &c. — 
The Pofish cavalry was superb, but appeared 
to have been equipped at the expense of the 
infantry, which being miserably clothed, ex- 
hibited a spectacle by 'ho means imposing. — 
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Among the battalions, the soldiers of one were 
almost covered with rags. The Prince Lubo- 
mierski, for the honor of the Polish nation, ad- 
vised the king not to make them pass over the 
bridge of Culm, except by night, by which he 
Aust make his junction with the imperialists. 
Sobieski did not follow this advice : he led for- 
ward the body of soldiers, and when arrived on 
the middle of the bridge — " Behold these peo- 
ple," said he in a loud voice to the spectators, 
" they have declared upon oath that they will not 
be clothed, except from the spoils of the ene- 
my ; in the last war they were all clothed by 
the Turks." Sobieski, having passed the Da- 
nube, marched by narrow passes, which the 
enemy might easily have defended, and occu- 
pied the mountains which are on the environs 
of Vienna, and the palace of Clarenburg, which 
rules over the whole country. The military 
movement experienced no obstacle, whence So- 
bieski formed the opinion that his opponent 
had no experience in the art of war. The 
Christian army encamped on the 11th Sep- 
tember, on the heights, and their generals 
made them rest during the whole day, in order 
to prepare them for the section whicb was to 
commence very early on the following day. — 
Whilst the combatants "Were making the great- 
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est efforts, the preaumptuous vizier, trusting 
io the prodigious nuiiiber of his troops, quietly 
sipped bis coffee in his tent with his t^o sons 
and the Kahn of the Tartars. At the time 
whfen he perceived the banner of Sobieski to 
be near, his presumption became cowardice, 
and degenerated into fright. All his supposed 
courage forsook him ; dispirited, trembling, he 
had no energy but to run away, and his exam- 
ple caused the defeat of the Ottoman army. — 
Vieiina was delivered from the imminent dan*- 
ger to which she had been evidently exposed. 
The conquerors remained on the battle-ground, 
waiting for the approach 6f day. About six 
o'clock in the morning the enemy^s camp was 
opened to the soldiers, who came to crown the 
victory, (it is that which is always pretended,) 
after many generals had first penetrated it. The 
eagerness of the soldiers was at first checked 
by a horrible spectacle. There were to be 
seen on all sides mothers with their throats cut, 
among whom there were some who had still 
their children at their breasts ; these were the 
unfortunate wives whom the Turks had chosen 
rather to sacrifice than expose them to fall into 
the hands of an unrestrained soldiery. They 
spared the greatest number of the children. 

From five to six hundred of them were brought 

9* 
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together, whom the Bishop of Neustadt caused 
to he nourished, and educated in the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

The Germans as well as the Poles enriched 
themselves with the Mussulman's booty. There 
was found in the tents of the Turks an immense 
booty, especially that of the grand vizier, which 
exhibited to the eyes of the conquerors all that 
which luxury and pomp could render most rich 
and most valuable. Sobieski on this occasion 
wrote to his wife that Kara Mustapha had made 
him his sole legatee, having left in his tent many 
millions of ducats. This great captain catered 
Vienna over the ruins, be ran to the foot of the 
altar, returned thanks to God for his victory, 
and commenced himself the Te Beujn, which he 
listened to lying pt^ostrate on the ground, and 
penetrated with the most lively gratitude. The 
people sang bis praises, looked on him with ad-- 
miration, called him their father, their saviour, 
and the greatest of monarchs; whilst the King 
of Poland attributed the whole success of his 
arms to heaveri. The emperor returned to his 
capitol the 14th of September as haughty as he 
appeared to be stupid; he showed towards 
his benefactor the most shameful ingratitude. 
Could one believe that he caused to be said to 
Sobieski, that he did not believe it to be his 
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duty to render to him the honours which are 
accustomed to be decreed to kings in other 
courts; at the very time when Leopold received 
again, if one may say so, his crown from the 
victorious hands of the Polish monarch, he dis- 
puted about a worthless ceremony. 

It was at last determined that the two sove- 
reigns should meet together in an open plain ; 
the interview took place one league and a half 
from Vienna. As soon as the emperor appeared, 
Sobieski went on horseback to meet him, and 
said to him in Latin, thai he had much joy that^ 
heaven had seconded bis efforts and his zeal 
for bis friendship. Leopold made no reply, 
and retired in^ silence, either from ridiculous 
pride, or because he was seized as it were by 
astonishment at the sight of his liberator. Two 
days after, awaking as from a profound sleep, 
he sent to the prince Tack, eldest son of 
Sobieski, a sword enriched with diamonds, and 
three thousand ducats to each of the Polish 
generals. He wrote at the same time a letter 
to the young prince, in which, by way of ex- 
cusing his strange indijQTerence towards Sobi- 
eski, he said to him, that the impressive recol- 
lection of the danger to which his capitol had 
been exposed, the presence of the king to whom 
he owed its preservation, had made suddenly 
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upon hiifi SO riolent an impresi^on, that be ap- 
peared almost insensible. Whatever may be 
thought of this singular excuse, Sobieski was 
only paid with ingratitude ; and the imporfant 
service which he had rendered did not prevent 
his being entirely forgotten. 

The Polish lords irritated by the little regard 
which was showed to their king, endeavoured 
to persuade him that he was now at liberty to 
return to Poland, but glory prevailed upon the 
heart of Sobieski, and he chose to finish the 
campaign by going to seek the Ottoman army 
in Hungary, on the environs of Gran, whither 
they had made a retreat after the siege of 
Vienna. The king of Poland formed the de- 
sign to dislodge them fVom this post, and that 
he might leave to the Poles all the glory of this 
expedition, he did not communicate this project 
to the duke Charle of Lotaringia. At the ad- 
vance of the first line of the christian army, the 
Turks united in a body, commenced the action ; 
they repelled the Poles, and massacred a great 
number of them. Sobieski had never been ex- 
posed to so great danger ; abandoned by his 
cavalry, the Turks, sabre in hand, rushed upon 
him with so much impetuosity, that his battalion 
was shaken, and seized with fright, took to 
fiight at the third onset. Sobieski himself was 
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forced to wheel about with thiem^ but being 
closely pursued and even hardly recognized by 
his own naen, he come very neiar being crushed 
in the midst of the cowards who overthrew 
each other. Twice, a Janissary, without doubt* 
ing who it was that he Was pursuing, attempted 
to cut off his head, and if a gentleman and the 
riding master of the crown who were always 
with the king, had not diverted these fjttal 
blows, the great Sobieski who had escaped the 
danger of so many battles, would have found 
death in this confusion. Covered with dust, 
perspiration and blood, overcome by the heat 
of the day, he could no longer keep himself on 
his horse, his drooping head fell upon his 
breast, and as he was large and corpulent, he 
was hi danger of being suffocated, or of falling 
into the hands of the enemy ; his gentleman and 
the riding master of the crown took him each 
by the arm, holding up his head for fear of 
suffocation, they gave the reins to their horses, 
and succeeded in bringing him off in safety. 
Vengeance followed shortly after for the affront 
done to the Polish troops. Sobieski, on the 
11th of October, two days after the defeat, 
gave a bloody battle to the Turks, and exter- 
minated almost the whole of their army. The 
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advantage of this yictoty wad the captiaiTe of 
Gran, which surrendered itself the fifth day 
after the siege. The sultan attributed the loss 
of this town to the negligence and incapacity 
of Kara Mustapha, and he was strangled* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Singular and interesting events in 1763. 

After the death of Augustus III., elector 
of Saxony, the special and the general diets 
were extremely stormy, as is but too often the 
case. The various competitors who solicited 
the crown, made use of all the means which 
were in their power to get the advantage over 
their rivals. These intrigues and all sorts of 
vexations were aggravated hy the influence of 
the courts of Russia and Prussia, whose cun- 
ning policy seemed willing to keep itself within 
bounds in the matter of electing a king for 
Poland, but they proposed in secret to possess 
themselves of a part of th|s kingdom. 

In the audience which the archbishop of 

Gnesne, with the dignity of primate and of 

regent, gave to the ambassadors of Russia and 

Prussia, these two ministers declared to him 

that their sovereigns would see with pleasure 

the choice of the republic fall upon a noble 

Polander, rather than upon a foreign prince ; 

and that they would employ all possible means 

to prevent the first and most precious of their 

10 
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rights, the free election of their monarchs, from 
suffering any violent blow. The new elector 
of Saxony, on his part, never lost sight of 
a throne which had been in possession of 
his house during so great a number of years. 
He disclosed confidently to his brothers the 
princes Xavier and Charles, the steps which he 
thought he ought to take in order to attain to 
this crown. On the next day after this friendly 
overture, he received a note from the duke 
Charles,* in which this prince protested that he 
was ready to give over all his claims on the 
duchy of Courland, if this renunciation could 
engage the empress of Russia to negotiate in 
favour of his electoral highness, to obtain for 
him the sceptre of Poland. So great a sacri- 
fice proves that brotherly love is capable of 
every generous sentiment. Moreover, they 
must not in the least impose upon the prince 
Charles, of like brilliant heroism, which he had 
shown in the reign of his father, Augustus HI., 
(1733,) in the noble and courageous resistance 
which he opposed when he possessed the duchy 
of Courland. But the unforeseen death of the 
elector of Saxony, a feeble and weak prince, 

♦ One of the sons of the deceased Augustus III., already 
spoken of, at that time Duke of Courland, who had in his way 
the Empress of Russia, Catharina II. 
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destroyed all the measures which they had 
hegun to, take in his favour. 

The young count Poniatowski, grandson of 
the Polish general, to whom reference will be 
made in the next chapter, saw himself raised 
to the throne by a powerful protection; he 
had had the good fortune, being in Petersburg, 
to gain the favour of Catharina II., who re- 
solved absolutely that he should be elected 
king of Poland, but it was not entirely her 
protege which she had in view, she proposed 
to herself to have an influence in the affairs 
of Poland conjointly with Prussia, and by her 
dangerous mediation to draw a great party 
in her train. Catharina made an offer to the 
count Poniatowski of one hundred thousand 
ducats, which were delivered by her envoy 
extraordinary, prince Repnin. All was under 
arms in the republic, and she was covered 
with foreign troops. Forty thousand Prussians 
bordered her frontiers, and ten thousand Rus- 
sians, divided into two bodies, held the most 
advantageous posts on both sides of Warsaw. 
Whilst such neighbours spread consternation 
there, a treasure of more than two millions of 
Polish guilders arrived publicly under a nume- 
rous escort. All means were combined, money, * 
troops, menaces, promises, intrigues of every 
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kind, all in this cause constantly advanced 
towards a fixed object. On the contrary, 
among the defenders of the republic tbey could 
form no plan, but the more the danger increased 
the more the courage of those who wished to 
oppose themselves to oppression appeared to 
take new energy. The great general Czarto- 
ryiski advanced towards Warsaw with a nume- 
rous military retinue, which might be considered 
as a corps of the army, among which were 
three hundred Tartars of approved bravery, 
whom he had taken into his service in the last 
war. He abandoned his own residence, the 
Asylum of his old age, as well as all his fortune 
to pillage, and came with all his forces, resolved 
to bury himself under the ruins of the republic, 
rather than to permit the Russians to give her 
laws, notwithstanding his whole family was in 
alliance with the favourite of Catharina. He 
hoped, observed Rulbierc, in the very sight of 
the foreign troops, either to cause a legitimate 
diet or to prevent any to be held, and by his 
resistance to give an opportunity to such of 
the European powers as mi^t be willing to 
oppose the despotism of Russia. He was 
attended by his consort the sister of the count 
Poniatowski. A cautious prudence guided the 
difficult course that she had to pursue ; bound 
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by tenderness and duty to the two parties con- 
spired against each other, she never fell under 
the suspicion of either. On the seventh of May, 
1764, the day fixed for the opening of the diet 
of convocation, the Russians at the break of 
day ranged themselves in order of battle with- 
out the city, five hundred grenadiers were under 
arms in the court of the ambassador of Russia, 
another detachment in the court of the prince 
Repnin, a body of cavalry occupied the public 
places, sentinels and videtts were placed in all 
the cross-ways. Poniatowski had caused to 
be made some embrasures in the walls of his 
palace, and had furnished all the windows with 
soldiers. He was escorted 1o the palace of the 
republic by a company of guards. More than 
two thousand men of the troops of the house 
of Czartoryiski escorted in like manner the 
principal chiefs, his partisans and allies ; and 
all that body in order to distinguish themselves 
hoisted a cockade of the colour of this house. 
The hall of the senators, that of the repre- 
sentatives, both were filled with soldiers ; sonle 
were placed at the gates, others in the public 
gallery and on the benches designed for the 
representatives. In this formidable preparation 
they pretended that the diet would be free. 

They invited all the representatives to repair 
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thither ; their secret agents promised or their 
part that no violence should be committed, end 
that all those soldiers were present only for the 
safety of the count Poniatowski. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, their patty was the 
only one which repaired to this assembly 
Only eight senators out of fifty who were ia 
Wai%aw, were coukited there. The old count 
Malachowski, marshal of the preceding diets, 
was to open the sitting. A deputation which 
they sent to him, came back with a message 
that he would not delay. Poniatowski, impa- 
tient, pretended that he was authorized in the 
absence of the marshal to opei^ the diet, but 
the ancient usages found some defenders. They 
represented that they could not inflict on this 
virtuous old man who had so many times pre* 
sided over the national assemblies, such an 
injury as not to wait for him. During this 
interval general Mokranowski took upon him- 
self the regulation of the public acts. Mokra- 
nowski was counted in the number of the 
bravest Polanders. This genera], of a tall 
stature and noble figure, was brought up in 
the violent exercises to which the prodigious 
strength of the king Augustus II. had accos- 
tomed the young nobility ; he could strike off 
the head of a bull by a single blow, or twist in 
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his finger a big rod of iron. In the eircum- 
stances in which be was placed be passed 
alone through the whole armed multitude that 
surrounded the diet ; and in the castle where it 
was assembled, he recorded with his own hand 
a manifesto by which the law annulled all that 
which violence was going to enact. Having 
finished Ibe record, he passed a second time 
through that crowd of soldiers; and he went to 
look for the old count Malachowski in order 
to bring him to the diet. During this time an 
envoy from the Kan of Tartary surveyed the 
streets and suburbs of Warsaw ; he saw all the 
posts occupied by the Russian troops, then he 
came to have a public audience with the great 
general at which all the opponents of the ruling 
parties were assembled. 

"There is in Crimea," said he to him, "a 
Russian deputy to swear, in the name of his 
sovereign, that Russia has not a single soldier 
in Poland. I have been sent to Poland in 
order to ascertain whether that assertion is 
true. I have found it wholly false. I declare 
to you that my ma$ter has a hundred thousand 
men, and more, if it is necessary, for the ser- 
vice of the republic, and that he desires that 
she may remain free and undisturbed/' 

Whilst the republicans opposed this proceed- 
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ing, and the hopes which it gave them against 
the actual force of their adversaries, these last, 
eager to begin the diet, after waiting a long 
time, saw at length the marshal appear, ac- 
companied by Mokranowski, representative of 
Cracow, both of whom were respected even by 
their enemies. The marshal, venerable for his 
great age and his virtue, advanced into the 
midst of the assembly, stood upright there, 
having in his hand the staff of his dignity, 
which it was necessary to lift up. for opening 
the diet — he kept it reversed. Mokranowski 
arrived at the place which he was to occupy as 
representative, elevating his voice, said to him — 
"The wise foresight of twenty-two senators 
and forty-five representatives, has informed us 
that we cannot deliberate upon the public 
affairs; here is their manifesto;" exhibiting it 
at the same time. " I beg you, then, not to raise 
the staff, seeing that the Russian troops are in 
the kingdom, and surround us ; and I stop the 
proceedings of the diet." At these words the 
multitude of soldiers who were scattered in the 
hall drew their sabres and rushed towards 
Mokranowski. Every one in this tumult armed 
himself for his own defence, and this movement 
communicating itself with rapidity in the hall, 
in the courts, and in the streets, caused every- 
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body to arm himself with sabre or pistols. The 
whole city, uncertain about the event, and in 
expectation of a massacre, was filled with hor*' 
ror. Already the lancers who guarded the four 
gates of the hall where the diet was in sitting, 
had closed them, whether from fear that Mo-* 
kranowski might not be assisted, or for fear 
that the representatives might not disperse 
themselves, and that the diet might not be bro- 
ken up. All the chiefs of this party threw 
themselves before him, in order to retain him 
in the diet, and to form around him a rampart 
against this soldiery. Whilst they with diffi- 
culty prevailed in appeasing the tumult, Mokra- 
nowski, T^bose first movement had been to 
draw his sabre for his. defence, was the first to 
replace it in the scabbard, and in this moment 
of silence, perceiving some representatives 
wearing cockades, he said to them — "How 
now, gentlemen ! you are deputies of your 
country, and you hoist the flag of a party." 

As soon as this tumult was appeased, the old 
Malachowski, standing in the midst of the hall, 
exclaimed — " Gentlemen, seeing that liberty is 
no more among us, I take away this staff, and 
I will not lift it up until the republic shall be 
delivered from its danger.'' Anew tumult was 
raised ; hundreds of voices cried to him with 
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fury to elevate the staff. Mokranowski, witii 
a voice still louder, addressed them in these 
words — " You cannot open the diet in presence 
of the Russians, and so many soldiers who here 
fill the place of our brothers." At these words 
all the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed to- 
gether a second time towards him. Some from 
the height of the galleries seemed to be intent 
on piercing him ; others endeavoured to waylay ^ 
him, and to stab him in the crowd which sur-. 
rounded him. Those who protected him were 
no longer in a condition to defend him, and 
swords passed between them. The chiefs who 
were opposed to him cried- — " Mokranowski, 
fall back; we are no longer master^, you will 
perish." He crossed his arms, and looking at 
them with tranquillity, replied—" If it is neces- 
sary for you to have a victim — strike ; but I 
will at least die free, as I have lived." These 
furious soldiers stood astonished, with arms 
hanging down. Nature, at this instant, had 
some power over him, and, seized with the 
thought that he was going to be torn in pieces, 
without being killed on the spot, he exclaimed 
— "Make haste — dispatch." But whilst the 
horror of this situation could have no other 
effect upon his soul than to make him desire a 
speedy death, the chiefs of this party trembled 
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to render this government for ever odious by 
commencing it with the massacre of a republi- 
can so justly esteemed. They increased their 
efforts, and all joining again, succeeded in ap- 
peasing this tumult. They immediately placed 
themselves at the side of the marshal, and cried 
out to him to deliver up the staff, seeing that he 
would not lift it up. This man, of such an 
advanced age, (he was eighty years old,) im- 
movable in the midst of this crowd, said to 
thera, " You may cJut off my hand, or take my 
life, but I am marshal, elected by a free people, 
I cannot be deposed but by the same. J will 
retire." They surrounded him — they opposed 
his passage. Mokranowski, observing that he 
was detained by violence, cried to them — " Gen- 
tlemen, respect this old man ; let him go out. 
If you need a victim, here am I; respect old 
age and virtue." Then pushing violently those 
by whom he was surrounded, he threw himself 
into another crowd, forced it to give way, hur- 
ried away with him those who resisted, and so 
conducted the marshal towards one of the 
gates. The soldiers who held it closed refused 
to let them pass, but their chiefs made a sign 
to them to open it. Mokranowski stopped 
upon the threshold and turned towards the as- 
sembly, saying — '* Your people, who go to see 
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the marshal carry away the staff, go to massacre 
him." One of the chiefs resolved to accom- 
pany him. Mokranowski followed them. As 
they advanced to the midst of the troops hy 
which the diet was surrounded^ a murmur of 
astonishment and rage arose around them. — 
The rumor of their actions preceded them, and 
the danger hecame as great as in the diet. But 
a young man, whose name has remained un- 
known, going Out from the crowd, put himself 
hehind Mokranowski, and trying to deceive the 
multitude, he called him several times General 
Gadomski — "Gentlemen, this is the General 
Gadomski, make him place," and all the people 
to whom the face of this virtuous citizen was 
unknown, let him pass under this false name. 
He passed with Mahiski many Russian detach- 
ments, in order to arrive at the palace of the 
great general, and the whole city, seeing them 
carry the marshal's staff, learned that the diet 
was broken up. 

The Chamber of Deputies remained in aston- 
ishment and silence. The courage of two men 
had rendered useless all this formidable prepa- 
ration. According to the ancient custom, the 
diet was really dissolved, and although all the 
deputies present were devoted to the Czartor- 
yiski, that is to say, relation of the count Po- 
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niatowski, a connexion and protege of his fa- 
mily, at that very instant eight of them left this 
assembly; all the others were plunged into a 
melancholy grief. Anxiety on account of what 
they had just done secretly agitated their spi- 
rits. They feared to violate that ancient usage, 
which all had regarded from their infancy, of 
their most excellent prerogative. They found 
that all the provinces might not disown the au- 
thority of a diet become illegal, and every body 
in irresolution waited for the opinion and ex- 
ample of those to whom he had pledged his 
own conscience and voice. At last Poniatow- 
ski proclaimed to the deputies who were obliged 
to speak first to give their votes for the elec- 
tion of a marshal. They named, as it had been 
agreed on by them, the prince Adam Czarto- 
ryiski; and this assembly, composed of the 
same party, announced by this first sitting, a 
resolution, in which the diet was not by any 
means to be regarded as broken up. The day 
was too far advanced to allow the republicans 
to follow the project which they had formed of 
quitting Warsaw this very evening. The night 
passed with mutual precautions; each of the 
two parties was watched with vigilance, the re- 
publicans preparing themselves to set out at 

daybreak, and the Russians in shutting the city 
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on all parts, to prevent their departure. The 
next day, the republicans being assembled, 
their troops, united with the nobility, formed 
about three thousand men. Their opponents 
wished to hinder their departure, but there was 
not any authority in the republic which was 
able* to oppose it, and the Russians were or- 
dered to avoid every thing that could lead to a 
battle. They resolved to examine the extent 
of the republicans, and to try if it would allow 
(in order to prevent their departure), to raise 
up some obstructions, and by that means to 
show them their unavoidable danger. The 
agent of Russia came to beg the great general 
not to pass in sight of the Russian camp, nor 
within the reach of their cannon. 

The great general replied that he would not 
inquire where the Russians are^ and that he 
would pass by the ordinary way. Mokranow- 
ski went alone to the Russian ambassador, to 
demand, an explanation of this message. He 
declared to him that if they would not allow 
the Poles to pass, whose design was to retire, 
they would force the passage; and he pledged 
his word of honour that, except in that case, 
they would not commit any hostility. He went 
afterwards, also alone, to the camp of the Rus- 
sians to speak to the prince Repnin. At length 
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the word being given, the most wise precau- 
tions were taken on both sides; no one of 
Czartoryiski's party showed himself, not a 
cockade of their colour appeared on this road. 
The Russians bordered the front of their camp, 
and held themselves under arms, their generals 
at their head, and the count Poniatowski 'among 
them. The troops did not salute each other, 
the Polish and the Russian pride each pre* 
served its character. Poniatowski could not 
restrain his tears, seeing from this hostile camp 
his sister, the countess Branicka, pass before 
him, who abandoned the metropolis where he 
was going to reign, under the protection of the 
enemies of the country, aiid who followed her 
husband, the generous defender of the laws. 

The diet continued to assemble together, and 
very tnuch^dissatisfied with the party which was 
opposed to it, passed a great number of pro-* 
scriptions. Poniatowski (according to Ruh- 
liere) affected to be grieved by them. In a very 
crafty speecb, he complained that the republic 
was obliged to employ force in this manner 
against her chief members. He went so far 
as to groan that the capital was surrounded and 
filled with foreign troops; he said that the good 
citizens might be alarmed, but throwing him- 
self immediately upon the virtues of the em- 
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press of Russia (Catharina II.), he assured 
them that her troops .were come to maintam 
peace, to restore order, to hinder the citizens 
from massacreing one another ; that one could 
see already, in the union which prevailed in 
that assembly, and the good \Hiich resulted 
from their presence ; he proposed that the diet 
should write to the empress, to return thanks 
to this princess for the service which she had 
rendered to the republic. This proposition 
was accepted by some with acclamations of 
flattery, and . by others with a fearful submis- 
sion. The election of Poniatowski, whose pro- 
ject had an appearance almost chimerical, being 
on the point of accomplishment, all obstacles 
were removed. Finally, on the 7th September, 
1 764, in the midst of all the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by usage and law, the count Poniatow- 
ski, on the plain of \Vola, three miles from 
Warsaw, was elected king of Poland, and grand 
duke of Lituania, with an unanimous voice, by 
the nobility who were present in the electoral 
camp. He commenced his reign under the name 
of Stanislaus Augustus, at the age of thirty- 
two years. He was crowned the 26th of No- 
vember, 1764. This nomination and this result, 
although foreseen for a great while, excited in 
Warsaw an almost universal discontentment 
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and violent murmurs. Many palatins, irritated 
at seeing a young man so little conspicuous by 
descent, and whose election was neither justi- 
fied by brilliant actions nor by great virtues, 
asked each other what services Poniatowski 
had rendered to the country, to obtain from 
her so glorious a recompense. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Stanislaus Angastus Poniatowski, twenty-seventh and last 
king of Poland, in 1764 — ^The violence to the Bishop of 
Ciacow and others— The violence to the King, in 1771. 

The new monarch, on his return to Warsaw, 
passed through the streets of this capital with 
the acclamations of a party of the people, and 
from the same day he occupied the palace of 
the republic. Some deputies declined to ap- 
pear at the diet of election, the greater part of 
the grandees were vexed that they had named 
Poniatowski, but as soon as he was on the 
throne almost all came to pay him homage, 
and he commenced to rule as quietly as if his 
election had not been the work of violence. 

It is true that this prince conducted himself 
at first with much address and prudence. He 
received with kindness those who had appeared 
to be most opposed to him. It was not only 
on the day of his enthronement that he appeared 
deficient in prudence and policy. The law 
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required that he should be crowned in the 
Polish dress, a law which had been already 
infringed by Stanislaus Leszczynski at the 
very time of the ceremony ; it was necessary to 
have the head shaved according to the ancient 
usages of the nation ; he was obliged to make 
a sacrifice of his long black hair which he had 
preserved even to that time by aid of the 
French dress which had been admitted at the 
court under the last reigns : the reception of a 
crown could not induce him to make such a 
sacrifice. He fancied a kind of theatrical dress. 
He dressed his head with a helmet, put on 
buskins, and in this manner presented himself 
for the august ceremony of his coronation. 
The character of this prince is admirably de- 
lineated by the author of the life of Catharina 
n. Poniatowski said he had qualities better 
suited to gain for him the friendship of some 
persons than to render him worthy of the 
sceptre. Large, well made, endowed with a 
figure altogether imposing and full of pleasant- 
ness, he spoke and wrote the seven principal 
language of Europe with much facility and 
grace, but he had only a slight knowledge of 
affairs. His eloquence was vague, his pre- 
sumption was disgusting. Rather prodigal 
than generous; he could easily impose upon 
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the anreflecting multitude, but could not per- 
suade well informed men. He was formed 
rather to allow himself to be governed than to 
govern himself. In the meantime, sustained 
by the influence and arms of Russia, and not 
having any obstacle to fear from other powers, 
his triumph was not long doubtful. The self- 
ishness of Catharina was concerned in this 
triumph, and her policy was applauded by it 
still more. The empress profited by her 
ascendeticy over the feeble and inconstant 
spirit of this new monarch so as to give laws 
to the Poles. Stanislaus Augustus Count 
Poniatowski, was born the 17th of Janucu-y, 
Yl%%. He was the seventh son of the famous 
count Stanislaus and of the princess Constan- 
tia Czartoryiska, who gave birth to eleven 
children, among whom were only two daugh- 
ters. Although descended by his father from 
the counts of Guastale, and by his mother from 
those of lagellons great dukes of Lituania, 
Stanislaus Augustus had little to expect from 
fortune, but endowed with a handsome figure, 
with all exterior advantages of a brillfant mind 
and a distinguished education, and a great deal 
of ambition, his father conjectured that by 
producing him on the stage of the world, this 
son would come to great fortune. In conse- 
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quence he made him travel, and gave him for a 
guide and governor a very estimable man. 
Stanislaus saw Germany, made some stay in 
France, where the friendship of the Swedish 
ambassador introduced him into the best 
society. Eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
the young lord associated with men of letters, 
and was received at the house of the celebrated 
madam Geofirin, who invited them to her house, 
assisted them with her counsels and often with 
her purse. Stanislaus affords a proof of it. 
He was out of money, he contracted some 
debts, his creditors pursued him, and it was 
even said that they arrested him. Madam 
Geoffrin, informed of this mischance, arrested 
this unpleasant step and furnished him with 
money to continue his travels. From France 
the young count passed into England, and be- 
came acquainted with a lord, a man of merit, 
who was some time after appointed to the em- 
bassy of Russia, and who brought him to St. 
Petersburg. Ready, brilliant, bold, he soon 
pleased the great duchess, afterwards Catha- 
rina II. Their friendship was not of long 
duration. Stanislaus was recalled to Poland 
by his father. The great duchess undertook to 
make him return to Russia. Shp succeeded 
iu having him appointed ambassador of Angus- 
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tus III. to St. Petersburg. Stanislaus appeared 
there again with pomp. It was on this joarney 
that Catharina promised to hare him elected 
king of Poland, if she should succeed to the 
throne, and we have seen that she fulfilled her 
promise. When he had been crowned, it was 
observed that he adopted a prodigious luxury, 
furniture, equipages, sumptuous or elegant 
dress were the perpetual object of his atten- 
tion, and he disregarded the enormous expenses 
they drew him into. Before his elevation peo- 
ple had heard him a thousand times declaim 
against the luxury introduced into Poland by 
the kings of the house of Saxony, but as soon 
as he was raised to the thlrone, he changed his 
language and appeared to make an effort to 
surpass them in this respect. Very costly 
feasts, plays with all sorts of amusements in 
alternate succession, were his principal occu- 
pations ; and his example n|ined the fortune of 
many rich inhabitants of Warsaw. Let us 
observe, in praise of this prince, that his great- 
ness did not make him forget his benefactress 
of Paris, and that he did not think he had occa- 
sion to blush at the recollection of benefits 
which he had received from her : a lesson by 
which so many ungrateful rich men ought to 
profit, who were once in distress, and who 
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would be ashamed to recollect that they have 
been poor, and that they have received assist- 
ance in their indigence. Scarcely was he seated 
on the throne, when he wrote to madam Geof* 
frin: ** Mother, your son is King." He in- 
duced her to come into Poland ; she made this 
journey. Stanislaus lodged her in his palace, 
and in an apartment Which he had caused to 
be arranged and furnished like that which this 
lady occupied at Paris. Never did a prince 
ascend the throne in circumstances more diffi- 
cult and more unhappy than those in which 
Stanislaus Augustus began to reign. Elected 
king against the wish of a greater part of his 
nation, menaced by the Turks who had not 
recognized his election, a foreign army which 
was his only support scattered in all the pro- 
vinces of his kingdom, could receive from him 
no order although seemingly bound to defend 
him. The despotism of Catharina excited the 
Polish nobility and provoked some seditious 
movements ; the king, pteced between that which 
he owed to his subjects and the obligation which 
he had contracted towards his benefactress, 
sought ineffectually to calm these troubles; 
shortly after he saw himself the object of hatred 
to the confederated palatins, and of contempt 
to the cabinet of St. Petersburg. Stanislaus 
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Augustus gave himself the greatest care to 
reconcile the interests of the different parties 
and to restore order in the different branches 
of the administration. This prince having 
known that the commissioners of the treasury 
were labouring to effect a tariff for the general 
custom-house, which the diet of convocation 
had neglected to establish, wrote in order to 
persuade them to proportion the customs of it 
to the ability of every individual. 

" Wp must also inform you," he added in 
this letter, "that our chamber of the treasury 
to which in virtue of the divers ancient laws 
the correction of this custom-house belongs as 
much as to the republic, is going to suffer a 
diminution in its revenues by the modification 
of the customs ; this diminution cannot but be 
agreeable to us. But we doubt not that the 
states having regard to the expenses which we 
retrench from our table, notwithstanding so 
many laws which forbid to separate them, will 
find* means to supply without any person suffer- 
ing by it the want which would be found thereby 
in our chest in the chamber of the treasury." 

Until the last diet of coronation, weights 
and measures had been regulated arbitrarily 
through the whole extent of Poland. The king 
caused to be decided in 1 765, that henceforth 
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they should, be determined- and reduced to the 
same measure, and that all those who should 
use the arbitrary weights should be condemned 
in a considerable penalty. 

The storm by which people foresaw for a 
long time that Poland was threatened, was at 
length about to burst forth. The Greek chris- 
tians and the protestants claimed the same 
privileges as the Roman Catholics. The latter 
at that time much more powerful had succeeded 
in having the former entirely excluded from the 
diets; the humiliation of being deprived of the 
right of suffrage converted many Poles to 
Roman Catholicism. But -if the number of 
the dissenters diminished, those who remained 
were only more attached to their sects and 
renewed their demands. Without having any 
regard to them, the Roman Catholics, masters 
in the diets, had a decree passed which declared 
guilty of high treason the dissenters who had 
recourse to some foreign powers, in order to 
obtain from them the re-establishment of laws 
despotically abrogated. This decree gave occa- 
sion to the revolt of the dissenters. Russia 
observed their indignation, and secretly en- 
couraged it in order to gain advantage from it. 
The Greek dissenters then addressed them- 
selves to the cabinet of St. Petersburg. The 
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protestants implored the intercession of the 
courts of London and of Berlin. They pro- 
mised to sustain them, and this was the most 
specious pretext for the armament of Russia. 

When the diet of 1766 assembled, the minis- 
ters of the protecting courts presented to it in 
favour of the dissenters, some memorials v^hich 
excited a violent murmur. The fanatic bishop 
of Cracow maintained with firmness that th^'e 
dissenters could not demand the annihilated 
laws, and that they were violating the constitu- 
tion of the republic in having recourse to the 
intervention of foreign powers. Not satisfied 
with the unjust laws passed against the dis- 
senters, he proposed some new ones still more 
severe. His opinion was entertained by a great 
majority of the nobility who blindly mingled 
religious prejudices with civil laws, and the 
opposition of some more enlightened or virtuous 
men caused violent debates. The king wished 
to express a moderate sentiment: immediately 
they reproached him with patronizing the ene- 
mies of the state. He resolved to retire. There 
were several other sessions not less scandalous 
than the former, and the dreadful laws enacted 
against the dissenters were confirmed. The 
Russian troops then advanced to the gates of 
Warsaw.' Fear opened their eyes; the diet 
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flattered itself that it would satisfy the czarine 
by granting to the dissenters naore liberty in 
the exercise of their religion ; but this pallia-r 

' tion did not satisfy the empress. The dissenters 
who demanded an entire equality of laws 
formed diverse confederation, to which shortly 
after many catholics gained by the Russians 
joined themselves. 
• Catharina wished to divide Poland, in order 
to conquer hW more easily afterwards. Her 
precautions wer^ so well taken, that the king 
of Prussia, no less ambitious than she, eagerly 
seconded her views, and the cabinets of Lon- 

; don, of Stockholm, and of Berlin, who be* 

I lieved that they were only subserving the 
interest of their own religion, highly applauded 
these measures of spoliation. 

A new state of uneasiness augmented 3till 
more the dissensions of Poland. Some noble 
Roman Catholics, under the title of malcon- 
tents, formed associations in all the provinces, 
which united themselves in a general confede- 
ration. In this extremity, Stanislaus Augustus^ 
who felt the necessity of applying to Russia, 
assembled an extraordinary diet; but this diet 
badly answered his views. In spite of the pre- 
sence of the Russian army, and the haughtiness 

I of the prince Repnin, who governed in Warsaw 
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much more than the king himself, the bishop of 
Cracow and his adherents, always fanatic, in- 
dulged themselves in discourses against the dis- 
senters, which prudence would have forbidden. 
In these circumstances some vague information 
carried to the king a report of the new mea- 
sures which the bishop of Cracow was taking. 
The king immediately informed Repnin, by a 
letter, that there were some new dangers, arfd 
the resolution was taken to carry off the pre- 
late, with his adherents, in the early part of 
the night of the 13th of October. It was 
agreed on that three senators and one deputy, 
whom they wished to carry away, should be 
taken at the same instant. The Russian troops 
were posted in the public places, in order to 
keep the city quiet, an insurrection of which 
was apprehended. Cajetan Soltyk, bishop of 
Cracow, sovereign duke of Severic, i.?as at 
supper with the marshal of the court. The 
news that the Russian troops were in motion 
irts of the city was hastily carried to 
t, and soon after that all the neighbour- 
sts were filled with soldiers. That the 
the minister of the republic was sur- 
, the gate was forced, sentinels, in pro- 
as they advanced into the hotel, posted 
le windows. There remained yet an 
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easy and safe passage into a house inviolable 
even by the Russians (that of the ministry 
of Prussia) ; they ran, they pressed the bishop 
to escape, by representing to him the facility 
of this escape, and the safety of this asylum ; 
but flight the most secure appeared to him 
unworthy of him. The Russians entered by 
three opposite gates in the place where he 
was ; he rose, and approaching the chimney, 
he threw into the midst of the flames the im* 
portant papers which, in the expectation of 
this event, he always carried with him, and 
immediately after, having embraced his friend 
the marshal of the court, who appeared alike 
struck with indignation and fright, he followed 
without emotion the Russian officer. The 
bishop of Kijovie, awaked by the .noise, was 
found kneeling, with a crucifix in his hand. — - 
After^having prayed God to accept the sacrifice 
of his life, he gave his benediction to all. his 
people in tears, prayed God to forgive those by 
whose orders he was arrested, and proceeded 
barefooted, »s he was found ; but superstition 
at this moment disposed the Russian officer to 
pity, and he bade him to put on his clothes. 
The palatin of Cracow and lieutenant-general 
of the crown, whom they had just arrested, 
after a moment of silence said to the Russian 
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officer — " I should consider death as a favour; 
it would be glorious for me to lose my life by 
the hands of murderers, for having defended 
religion and liberty, whereas, being a senator 
and a general, they dishonour my nation by 
arresting me." 

Another senator, believing, when he was ar- 
rested, that this misfortune was but his own, 
was troubled only lest he should disturb the 
repose of his infirm and sick father. They 
were all conducted separately, and without do- 
mestics, on the other side of the Vistula, to the 
Russian camp. The next day they made them 
take the way towards Russia, under an escort 
of about one hundred men, without having the 
liberty to converse among themselves, nor to 
communicate in any way one with another. In 
after times persons used to point out with pity, 
mingled with respect, the miserable thatched 
houses which on the route served as prisons 
for these illustrious victims. The severity na- 
tural to the Russians, even when not mingled 
with revenge, would have appeared cruel to- 
wards old men, whom the habit of luxury had 
accustomed to all the accommodationis of life, 
but they added to it all sorts of rigour; they 
refused them not only the solaces which age 
and infirmity rendered necessary, but even that 
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which is never elsewhere refused to the great- 
est malefactors. The general Nummer, to 
whom they addressed them at Wilna, would not 
take upon himself the responsibility of passing 
them into Russia, and asked ordefs from that 
court. The czarine, for reply, otFered them 
th^ir liberty if they would make a promise in 
writing not to oppose her will, and the opera* 
tions of her ambassador. This offer was made 
to every one separately in his prison, and was 
rejected by all. Immediately they were con- 
veyed to Smolensko, where it was forbidden to 
speak of them or to pronounce their names, and 
from that place, when the confederation broke 
out in Poland, they were transported to Siberia, 
whence they returned only after an exile of sii 
years at the commencement of 1773. The 
next day after this violation, the prince Rep- 
nin addressed to the confederates a note, in 
which he pretended to have violated the Polish 
liberty only for the advantage of Poland. The 
members of the diet addressed themselves to 
the king in order that he* might demand the 
prisoners. The king requested immediately 
the prince Repnin to release them, but Repnin 
refused it with haughtiness. The dissenters 
delayed not to gain all that which this ambas- 
sador w^s pleased to ask for them. They 



1 
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softened the rigour of the ancient laws at their 
request, and they created some others which 
were much more favourable to them. The 
only thing which ought to alBict the true friends 
of Polish liberty, was a great number of regu- 
lations which allowed Catharina to prolong the 
disorder and anarchy of this unhappy counter, 
and left it for ever without defence against the 
usurpations which she projected. As soon as 
the diet was sepiairated, the Roman Catholic 
nobility caused their complaints to be heard 
on the occasion of the laws being promulgated 
in favour of the dissenters, and formed new 
confederations for the defence of the Romish 
religion. The confederates had banners, upon 
which were painted the virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus ; they carried like the crusaders 
in Poland in the fifteenth century crosses em- 
broidered on their dress, and what was much 
more fantastical they put themselves under the 
protection of the Turks, and that the children 
of Mahomet prepared themselves to fight for a 
cau9e which they thought to be that of Christ 
Stanislaus Augustus being able neither to 
inspire the confidence of his subjects, nor to 
recover the friendship of the Russians, was 
accused by all parties, and lived in this metro* 
polis rather as a prisoner than a king. The 
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prince Repnin comtnaDded like a despot in 
Warsaw, and he let no opportunity escape of 
mortifying a feeble and unhappy king. Let 
one judge by the fact which we are going to 
relate of the little regard which the Russian 
ambassador had for the Polish monarch. 

'One day, when the king was at the theatre, 
the ambassador delayed a long time to appear 
there. Seeing that he did not come, they 
raised up the curtain and entered upon the 
play. 

They were already on the second act, when 
Repnin entered into his box, and piqued that 
they had not waited for him ; he interrupted 
the play, and it was begun anew. 

Baron Stackelberg, who succeeded prince 
Repnin, had no more regard ,for the king of 
Poland. When he was in company with this 
monarch, he put himself without ceremony 
before him, turned his back to the fire, and 
tucked up his coat. The king, one day, paid a 
visit to Stackelberg, the latter was playing 
cards, and without quitting his play, he satis- 
fied himself by pointing out an elbow chair to 
the king, and making him a sign to set down. 
To return to prince Repnin : he caused to be 
made an exact account of all that which was 
debated in the various committees, and besides 
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the tbreatenings which he bad been siccustomed 
to make, of trouble in the estates, pillage and 
violence, he forbade any thing to be decided 
without his consent. 

Mockery had succeeded to violence, said 
Ruhliere; some time he was pleased to give a 
day of contest to the opposition, in order to. 
remark those who gave indications of courage. 
"You overdo the thing," said the count Mar- 
tian Potocki, " and you do not know our nation ; 
we have an ancient proverb that says — * one 
may easily take away from a Polander his coat, 
and even his vest, but as soon as he would take 
away his shirt, he takes back the whole/ '' 

Who will dare to move, said the ambassa- 
dor, "I," replied Potocki; " within fifteen days 
I shall1}e at the head of a confederation against 
all that you do here; here am I, and you can 
arrest me, you will gain nothing by it, fifty 
thousand Poles think as I dp." Repnin kept 
silence. The diet assembled at Warsaw, in 
1768, thought to bring peace into the kingdom, 
by declaring itself in favour of the dissenters, 
but it only plunged Poland into new misfor- 
tunes. In this diet, in order to put an end to 
the interminable discussions, which only exas- 
perated the spirits, they refused to the depu- 
ties the liberty to speak, which caused violent 
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murmurs, and made a great many malcontents. 
In spite of this prohibition, the deputy of Voly* 
nia raised his voice, and when the prince 
Lubbmierski, deputy of Gzerski, asked him if 
he was more than king who would speak ; this 
Polander replied to him: — Every one is per- 
suaded that the king is more than I, but I 
represent the republic, which is more ancient 
than the king. It is certain that Stanislaus 
Augustus, although surrounded with the pomp 
and splendour of a throne, was yet a very un- 
happy monarch; he lost the love of his subjects 
while using all his efforts to contribute to their 
happiness, and he displeased Catharina II. 
while submiting to the laws which his dan- 
gerous protectress dictated to him. The 
weakness of this prince and his changing 
and inconstant character, caused all his mis- 
fortunes. The army of the confederates was 
commanded by the intrepid Casimir Pulawski. 
This general, wishing by a daring blow, to 
serve the party to which he was attached, and 
to terminate at the same time the war, resolved 
4o make himself master of the person of the 
king, whom they suspected of having invited 
the Russians into Poland. Pulawski chose 
three resolute fellows, Strawenski, Lukanski, 
and Kosinski, to whom he gave forty soldiers 
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disguised as peasants and mounted on good 
horses to commit this attempt. 

On Sunday, the third of November, 1771, 
between nine and ten o'clock in the evening, 
the king of Poland was returning from the 
house of the great chancellor of Lituania, his 
uncle, with a small retinue, his coach was pre- 
ceded by only two men on horseback who 
carried torches, and followed by some oflficers 
of ordnance, with two gentlemen and a riding 
master. One aid-de-camp was in the . coach 
with the king, two pages were at the coach 
door, and two domestics behind. The night 
was very dark. The king was not more than 
two hundred yards from the house of the great 
chancellor, when the people who attended him 
were separated from the coach by a great num- 
ber of men on horseback, whom they took by 
their language for a Russian patrol. This 
band had scarcely surrounded the coach in 
rear, when various bands started out from 
several places where they were concealed, and 
rushed with impetuosity upon the front horses 
of the coach. One of the assassins pointed his 
pistol at the breast of the postillion and ordered 
him to sto^. During this time the other assas- 
sins, after having fired on the coachman, rushed 
to the coach doors. 
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One of the domestics who defended them 
fell pierced by two bullets, the other received 
a sabre stroke that stretched him on the ground. 
The bullets whistled on all sides, many passed 
through the cloak in which the king was 
wrapped. Stanislaus, taking advantage of the 
tumult and the darkness, got out of his coach, 
and regained the house of the great chancellor, 
when a pistol shot fired at him by one of the 
Assassins, made him to be recognized by the 
light of this weapon. At the same time he 
received on the head a sabre stroke which 
fractured his skull. They seized him by the 
hair and disarmed him, saying, we have thee 
at last, thy hour is come. Each of these 
wretches tries which shall inflict blows on his 
ting. This precipitation saved the life of the 
monarch. By pushing one another in their 
eagerness to take away the life of the unhappy 
Stanislaus, the cloak deadened all the blows, 
and he received only some slight wounds. 
The assassins then seized him by each arm, 
set their horses at full gallop, holding thus 
suspended and pressed between their horses 
the king of Poland, covered with blood. 

The aid-de-camp, seeing the impossibility of 
succouring his master, had run to the palace : 
he led the guard to the place where the king 

13 
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had been attacked, but be found nobody there. 
The attack had been so hasty and rapid, that 
all who had not been wounded or unhorsed had 
taken to flight. He found only the hat and 
purse with the king's hair, both covered with 
blood. During this time Stanislaus, dragged 
by his assassins in the midst of the dirt, with 
the greatest inhumanity, reflected that a. king, 
in the condition in which he found himself, re- 
sembled the lowest of his subjects. He fell 
not his wounds, but he was losing breath, and 
it was impossible for him to go further. They 
put him on a horse, and his assassins rode with 
him towards the ditch which surrounded the 
city. The king was forced to jump over with 
them; twice his horse fell, and by the second 
fall broke his leg. In these violent movements 
the king lost his cloak. When these wicked 
wretches were between the ditch and the city, 
they made a halt, threw themselves upon Stan- 
islaus, stripped him of all that he had, except 
his handkerchief, which he begged them to 
allow him to retain, and his memorandum-book, 
which he found means, by the aid of the dark- 
ness, to keep from their search. After this 
operation, the assassins separated, in order to 
make known to Pulaski the news of the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. Of forty assassins 
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who had committed the crime, no more w9tt ^ 

seven remained near the king, and they con- 
tinued to advance without heing able to keep 
any certain road, so great was the darkness 
of the night. A part of them kept themselves 
in advance, by sounding the ground in the 
swamp, where the horses sunk at every step. 
Finally thiey were obliged to proceed on foot, 
and the king was compelled to follow them, 
although he had only one shoe, the other being 
left Jn the mud. Thus they wandered a great 
while, sometimes on foot and sometimes on 
horseback, holding the king by each hand, who, 
on an uneasy saddle, with short stirrups, suf- 
fered a great deal of pain. As the monarch 
had no boots, and his legs were pressed be- 
tween hi^ own horse and those of his conduc- 
tors, they were soon lacerated and covered 
, with blood. Not being able to endure longer 
his painful and melancholy situation, he said to 
them—" If you wish me to follow you, give me 
another horse and boots,*' to which the assassins 
consented. Stanislaus, having perceived that 
they took, without knowing it, the road to the 
village of Burakow, had the goodness to say to 
them (one does not know wherefore, for the Rus- 
sians would have delivered him) — "Do not go 
on this side/ there are some Russians." This 
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advice made them believe that the king was not 
seeking to save himself. In the mean time he 
had often heard them asking each other if it 
was time to massacre him, but the chief of those 
brigands always ordered them to wait. 

The news of the seizure of the king was im- 
mediately spread in Warsaw, and caused con- 
sternation and fright. Although in the middle 
of the night, all the inhabitants were in motion. 
The prince Poniatowski, great chamberlain, 
and brother of the monarch, and bis cousin, 
the prince Czartoryiski, general of Podolia, 
put themselves at the head of many lords, and 
by the indications which they were able to col- 
lect, proceeded as . far as the ditch. They 
found there the cloak of Stanislaus, covered 
with blood, and pierced with bullets and by 
sabre-blows. This sight filled up the measure 
of their fears and grief — they were persuaded 
that the most dreadful crimes had been commit* 
ted. In the meantime they sent strong and nu- 
merous patrols into the country. 

The assassins advanped into the wood of 
Biclany ; at every moment the fatigue of the 
horses, and the fright with wjiich those barba- 
rians were seized, made them fly one after 
another, so that only three remained when they 
heard the drum of a Russian patrol. They 
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stopped and held a council; after having spoken 
among themselves, two fled with precipitation 
into the woods, and left the unfortunate mo- 
narch, alone and on foot, with the one who 
appeared to be their chief. Stanislaus, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and enfeebled by the loss 
of blood from his wound, said to him-*—" If you 
wish to conduct me alive, allow me to rest for 
awhile.'' A barbarous refiisal was the only 
answer he obtained. He forced him to continue 
on by assuring him that a coach was wait- 
ing for him on the other side of the woods. 
Thus they arrived at Biclany, a convent situ- 
ated about a league from Warsaw. Kosinski, 
as the confederated Polander named himself, 
who remained alone to conduct Stanislaus, ap- 
peared, after some moments, to give himself 
up to profound reflections ; suddenly he said — 
"You suffer, you are however my king." — 
"Yes," replied the prince, "and one who 
never has done any injury to you. But the 
Russians attack us even in our houses. If 
you were better informed, you would know 
that it is I who continually intercede with the 
Russians when you are their prisoners. 

" Is it not your chiefs who have invited the 
Russians hither, and afterwards have embroiled 

themselves with them? Even to-day I have 
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again received an order from the Russian gene- 
rals that nobody should disturb others confede- 
rated who live in their villages, and who are not 
under arms." During this dialogue they were 
continually advancing. The king, who per- 
ceived that his conductor was so much dis- 
turbed that he knew not whither he was going, 
said to him — " I see that you do not know on 
which side to turn your steps; let me enter 
into this convent, and save yourself." " No, 
I have taken an oath." Then Stanislaus made 
him feel, with that persuasive eloquence which 
was so natural to him, and which the subject 
rendered so impressive, that no oath could dis- 
engage him from that which he had given to 
his sovereign. In speaking so, they arrived 
near Marymont, a country house about a league 
and a half from Warsaw. The king asked for 
a little repose ; Kosinski consented to it, and 
the prince sat down on the ground. Then he 
resumed with mildness that which he had begun 
to say to him on the nature of oaths, and en- 
deavoured to make him understand all the hor- 
ror and nullity of that which he had taken. 
"But," then said Kosinski, "if I lead you to 
Warsaw, they will take me, and I shall be un- 
happy the rest of my life." " There shall not 
the slightest evil be done to you," replied the 
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monarchy **but if you rely not on my promise, 
save yourself, there is stilj time — fly. I will 
point out to you an opposite road to that which 
you are going to take." Kosinski was not a 
wicked wretch : he was a ready man, who 
could be easily moved ; he had entered into the 
confederation without any other motives than 
those which persons made to weigh with him. 
As he was of a daring spirit, they engaged him 
in the plot, and his accomplices imagined that 
the king could not be better secured than by 
him. But that which Stanislaus had said made 
upon this man such an impression, that he ac- 
knowledged all the enormity of his crimes ; then 
falling at the feet of the king, and embracing 
bis knee^, he asked pardon in an a£fecting tone, 
and trusted to his generosity. . The monarch 
granted him pardon, and gave him his royal 
word that no harm should be done to him. 

After this scene of repentance and of good- 
ness, they rose and went to a mill at a little 
distance from them. They knocked at the door 
a long while, at last it was opeaed, and Sta- 
nislaus caused himself to pass for a lord who 
liad just been ill-treated by robbers. Imme- 
diately he wrote a note to the general Cockey, 
commander of the guard of the crown, to inform 
him of the sorrowful condition in which be 
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was, and the place of his retreat. He thm 
threw himself upon a wretched truckle-bed, and 
Kosinski sat down on a chair close to the king, 
, holding an unsheathed sabre in his hand. This 
was the condition in which General Cockej 
found the monarch. This general gaye~ him 
his cloak and hat. Stanislaus entered into a 
coach, and arrived about five o'clock in the 
morning at his palace. 

If the news of the seizure of the king had 
been speedily spread in Warsaw, that of his 
release and return circulated as rapidly. The 
nobility and the people could hardly believe 
their eyes when they saw their sovereign ar- 
rive. 

The streets through which he was obliged to 
pass were illuminated, and filled with an im- 
mense crowd of people^ who surrounded his 
coach and followed him to his psilace, making 
the air resound with cries — "Long live the 
king — the*king is alive." After he arrived at 
his castle, the gates remained open^ and the 
citizens of all ranks Were admitted to approach 
his person and to congratulate him on having 
edcaped such an imminent danger. This scene 
was extremely affecting; every one made an 
effort to approach the king to kiss his hand^ or 
even to touch his garment. All the spectators 
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were so transported with joy, that they even 
loaded Kosinski with caresses, calling him the 
saviour of their king. This unfortunate man 
had followed the coach of the prince, entered 
the palace, and kept himself tranquilly in his 
chamber. Stanislaus was so penetrated by 
these proofs of zeal and affection, that he ex- 
pressed, with the greatest sensibility, his lively 
gratitude, saying that this day was the happiest 
of his life. Forgetting his pain and weakness, 
he refused to have his wounds examined and 
dressed before having satisfied the curiosity of 
his subjects, who ardently desired to know the 
circumstances of his seizure. He related with 
the greatest particularity the dangers to which 
he had been exposed, and the pains that he had 
suffered. Whilst the king was making this 
recital to his subjects, any one, even though he 
had not known the language in which Stanislaus 
expressed himself, might have understood the 
different circumstances of his adventure by the 
alteration of phy siognoi;ny of the auditors, whose 
countenance expressed the sudden change from 
horror to compassion, from compassion to as- 
tonishment, and from astonishment to pleasure^ 
till at length the silence which had reigned was 
interrupted by cries of joy. When the king 
finished his narration, he expressed anew his 
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gratitade for the proofs of attachment and love 
which they had given hitn, and he dismissed 
them, adding, that he flattered himself that in 
saving him in a manner so miractrlons, Provi- 
dence had designed to put him in a condition 
to act with more ardour for the happiness of the 
Poles. 

The king, being alone, made them exaniine 
the wound which he had received on the head. 
When they had taken off the skin, they saw 
that the bone had heeh injured in some degree, 
but not dangerously. The quantity of clotted 
blood which was about the wound, rendered 
the operation long and painful. Stanislaus 
endured it with patience and courage. They 
were preparing to bleed him in the feet, when 
they perceived that these parts were consider- 
ably swollen and covered with bruises, which 
made them change their mode of treatment. 
The king kept his bed only a few days, and 
quickly wgs restored to his former health. 
His first care was to recompense the persons 
who had defended him in that disastrous night. 
The domestic who had lost his life in fighting 
at the door of the coach, was interred with the 
greatest pomp ; a monument was raised to his 
memory ; the inscription expressed the fidelity 
of the servant and the recompense of the master. 
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His family received afterwards considerable 
favours. In the mean time Kosinski was im- 
prisoned. Upon the evidence of this converted 
malefactor, they, commenced the examination 
of the assassins. Many soldiers w^re arrested, 
as Strawenski and Lukanski, two of the prin- 
cipal chiefs. The legal examination furnished 
proofs most clear against them all ; and they 
were going to condemn them, when Stanislaus 
appeared in the midst of the judges to take 
upon himself the defence of Kosinski, a memo- 
rable action, of which the history of kings 
furnishes no example, except one would com- 
pare with it the instance of the emperor Augus- 
tus, who pleaded in Rome in favour of a simple 
soldier. But Stanislaus Augustus showed him- 
self much greater, much more magnanimous, 
because he undertook the defence of the chief 
of his assassins. We will transcribe the speech 
which the king of Poland delivered before the 
court. *^ Excluded from the rank of the judges 
in the cause which you are about to decide, it 
is not to exercise the functions of a judge that 
I appear here, but, to render a true testimony 
to virtue, which no one but myself is able to 
give. I owe my life to John Kosinski, whom 
you see before you. On the night from the 
third to the fourth of November, when I was 
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in the hands of the company which he com- 
manded, I heard many of his accomplices say- 
ing to him, let us cut him in pieces, which he 
forbade them with an immovable firmness; he 
even induced them to treat me with more mild- 
ness, and to use towards me some condescen- 
sions which my situation rendered infinitely 
precious upon his entreaties ; one among them 
lent me his cap, another a boot, a service the 
more important to me at that time, as the 
severity of a stormy night irritated the wound 
which I had received on my head ; and as my 
bare and lacerated leg caused me the most 
excruciating pain. He did more : he had the 
address to remove his companiops even to the 
last, and when he fognd himself alone with me, 
he called me his king, and threw himself at my 
knees, although he was armed and I was de- 
fenceless, and enfeebled by dangerous wounds. 
He could have saved himself; he had time as 
well as means to do it, but he preferred to 
remain with me and to afford me assistance, 
saying, *I know, sir,' that death awaits me at 
Warsaw, but I will not leave you till I shall 
have conducted you thither." 

Conduct so generous penetrated me to the 
depth of my heart; and I promised solemnly 
to undertake his defence. 
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'^ Assured by this promise, he redoubled bis 
care and earnestness to serve me, and finally 
conducted me to the cottage of a miller, where 
I waited for an escort from Warsaw. Whilst 
I took a little repose in that cottage on a 
wretched bed, but at that time very precious 
to me, Kosinski, who found himself anew, so 
to speak, master of my life, was the faithful 
guardian of it It was necessary, not only 
that he should have been well convinced of the 
nobleness and the value of his last actions in 
my favour, but still more that he should put 
all his confidence on my royal word, since 
without being compelled to do so, he came 
to Warsaw with all the retinue which then 
surrounded me. No one observed him : a hun« 
dred times he would have escaped and dis- 
appeared, yet on my arrival at the palace, he 
came of his own accord to present himself 
before me ; an authentic proof of the confidence 
which he had in my word ; it is that confidence 
which I come to justify. I renew here the 
promise which I gave him before ; and it is less 
on his account than on my own that I speak. 
What shame, indeed, what eternal grief to me, 
if by an indiscreet promise I have occasioned 
the death of a man to whom I owe my life, and 

who had placed too much confidence in the 
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sincerity of my engagements ! Noble judges ! 
I do not dare to doubt that you feel at this 
moment all that delicacy and honour require 
of you. Do not render vain the word of your 
king, of a king to whom you have given so many 
proofs of love ; and do not force him to retrace 
with more horror the recollection of his release 
than that of the danger to which he has been 
exposed, by rendering his deliverer the victim 
of the confidence that he has placed in him. 
O, you who have so many times sworn to risk 
your life for me, do not inflict on my heart a 
wound more painful, more intolerable than 
those which my body has received. . If it were 
possible that your decree should become fatal 
to Kosinski, I should never in all my life ex- 
perience another tranquil moment. Pursued 
by the bloody image of my deliverer, I should 
always seem to see his revengful shade which 
would accuse me of ingratitude and of perfidy. 
If you love me, Poles, spare me this shameful 
torment ; as judges, bear in mind, that if he has 
been guilty for a moment, he has repaired bis 
fault by the greatest services; as legislators, 
as men, and, above all, as Christians, you are 
not ignorant how dangerous it is to shut the 
door against repentance, and so if the intention 
of the evil should be punished, which would be 
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most usefully repaired, it would be to drag to 
the scaffold those who might yet be susceptible 
of a generous return to goodness. 

'^ But, I repeat it, I should think I wounded 
the delicacy of your feelings and the 'justice 
which guides you, if I doubted your zeal to 
grant to Kosinski the life and liberty which I 
demand for him ; and I persuade myself that 
the rigour of destiDy which has pursued me, 
will never go so far as to betray the confidence 
with which I address to you this prayer." 

We see that it was not the privilege of the 
Polish crown to pardon malefactors. Stanis- 
laus August did not confine himself to defend 
Kosinski, in the speech which he addressed to 
the judges, in presence of the guilty and of the 
people who attended in crowds this famous 
cause ; this king, by an excess of good nature, 
made every effort in his power to save the 
soldiers who had obeyed theii^ chiefs. He 
said, that in the trouble and the anarchy which 
afflicted Poland, the people and the soldiers 
being misled and little instructed^ believed that 
whoever dared to give orders, had the right to 
do so with so much more probability as no one 
at that time sought to undeceive them. 
After having seduced them under the appear- 
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ance of imposing and respectable motives, they 
bound their blind and timorous conscience by 
a terrible oath, after which these misled men 
no longer knew any other crime than that of 
disobedience. For this reason, said the king, 
their fault is only an error ; and is an error in 
such a case so criminal that it can be expiated 
only by the most rigorous chastisement. Thus 
he ended his speech. 

'^ If ever, by the affection and esteem which 
you have for me, respected citizens, who are 
to-day invested with the character of jcidges, 
you agree that I have suffered much without 
having deserved it, and that my srncere love 
for the country and my ^ays constantly devoted 
to its service, should have been able to shelter 
me from so nyanjr horrors dnd pains of every 
sort, it is ifl your powef this day to diminish 
the bitterness of them— grant me the life of 
these prison^s ; I will receive it as the most 
precious gifl that you can possibly make me ; 
I will preserve a gratitude for it which sball 
last as long as my life^ and, when finally the 
course of nature shall hav6 filled the measure 
of my days, of those days tried by so many 
misfortunes, I shall expire at least with a sweet 
satisfaction, if the success of my prayer which 
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I address to you this day shall permit me to 
pronounce these last words : forgive me, Lord, 
as we have forgiven." 

The speech of the king, of which our readers 
will have no difficulty in feeling the heroism, 
made a very lively impression upon the spec-- 
tators ; they saw in the accused only men rather 
misled than guilty ; the diet itself was affected, 
and the severe judges entertained the prayer 
which Stanislaus had made to them. It ex- 
empted from the pain of a cruel death those 
subordinate conspirators, those soldiers who had 
carried off their king, but in a manner the most 
barbarous ; they were condemned to work for 
a life on the fortification of Kamieniec. Lukan^ 
ski and Strawenski were condemned to death, 
but upon the entreaty of Stanislaus, these 
wretches were exempted from the dreadful 
punishment and from the different kinds of 
torture which the Polish law inflicted on 
regicides; they were beheaded. Those two 
malefactoi*s marched to the place of execution 
with such a tranquillity as is seldom found in 
the man who goes to perish on the scaffold ; 
Lukanski made himself particularly remark- 
able at this critical moment. When he arrived 
at the place where he was to be executed, 
though his body was very much emaciated by 

14* 
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tbe severity of a long coDfinetnent, as well as 
by the treatment which he had experienced, 
he showed as much pride as courage, and 
appeared to brave death. During the confine- 
ment, which lasted two years, tt was not per- 
mitted him to shave his beard ; his clothes were 
almost in rags, yet, in spite of those humilia- 
tions, nothing could move him. On arriving 
at the fatal spot, which was about one mile 
from Warsaw, he gave no sign of the painful 
apprehension of danger, and did not even appear 
to be agitated. From the height of the scaf- 
fold, be addressed to the multitude a short 
speech, in which he evidenced no repentance 
for his crime, which he considered as a virtuous 
and patriotic deed. 

His head was immediately separated from 
his body. Strawenski, who was executed afteif 
Lukanski, showed the same firmness as well 
as impenitence, but he did not harangue the 
people. V 

. As to Kosinski, the diet satisfied itself by 
banishing him. This repentant malefactor 
withdrew from Poland to Semiglia^ in Italy, 
on the pope's territory, where he lived on a 
pension which Stanislaus Augustus granted 
him. Pulaski, who had instigated the con- 
spirators to seize tbe king, continued still to 
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be g^eral of the confbderated army. IjVhdii 
tiie troubles iti Poland were appeased, Pula* 
ski went to serve in America in the army of 
the United States. He was killed at the siege 
of Savannah^ in 1 779, by a bullet at the side of 
a French general. 

The misfortunes of Staniskus Augustus were 
not yet terminated ; he was not destined to see 
them finished, till sinking into the grave. The 
most cruel of all those that he suffered was, not 
only to be witness of the dismemberment of his 
own country^ but also to have been forced to 
consent to it. As if these torments were not 
Sufficiently aggravated, it was necessary for 
him to contemplate without having the power 
to prevent the devastation of his unhappy 
country, add Polish blood reddening the waves 
€>f the Vistula. But before the time of all these 
disasters, he thought he ought to go and make 
>n a servile manner his court to the empress of 
Russia, the principal author of all the evils of 
Poland, and of those much more frightful ones 
with which it was threatened, which it was but 
too easy for him to foresee. 

For a long time Catharina II. had in contem^ 
plation to visit her new provinces of Crimea^ 
(la Tauride) and of Caucasus* Finally, she 
departed the ISth of January, 1787, attended 
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by the ladies of honour and a crowd of cour- 
tiers. She made a solemn entry into Kiiow, 
where many palatins and Polish nobility de- 
Yoted to Russia, came to present her tiieir 
homage. Fifty magnificent galleys had been 
prepared on the Dnieper to receive the czarina. 
This princess went at the commencement of 
spring to Krementshouk, wh^re she embarked 
on the 6th of May with her numerous retinue. 
Next day, the fleet dropped anchor opposite 
Kiiow. The king of Poland, who came thither 
under bis ancient name of Count Poniatowski, 
went immediately on board the galley to have 
an interview with the czarina. Those two 
sovereigns had not seen each other for twenty- 
three years, with the exception of a private 
interview which they had at Riga, in 1764. 
When they came on shore, Catharina appeared 
to be a little embarrassed, but Stanislaus Augus-* 
tus preserved all his presence of mind, and 
spoke with much confidence. Shortly after 
they remained alone in the apartment of the 
czarina, and a conference for about half an 
hour. The king entreated her to cause the 
prince Joseph Poniatowski, his nephew, to be 
declared heir of the Polish throne; an augmen- 
tation of the revenues of his crown, and to per- 
mit the Poles the free navigation of the Dnieper^ 
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The czarina promised him all that he asked, 
but instead of fulfilling her promises, she was 
labouring for the usurpation of Poland, for 
which her eagerness was incessant and in- 
satiable : the result of which we shall see from 
the following subject 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Dismembennent of Poland, in 1770. 

Since 1769, that project, shameful in the 
eyes of all the world, by the three united 
powers, whose hateful plot had been known 
for more than a century, but whose execution 
bad been prevented by various circumstances, 
had begun to break out openly against Poland. 
Catharina 11. found herself at length ready to 
gather the fruit of the disorders and misunder- 
standings which she had sowed among the 
Poles. For a long time, by agreement with 
the king of Prussia, she had left to this prince 
the task of making the court of Vienna consent 
to the dismemberment of Poland. She was, 
moreover, quite sure that she would have no 
obstacles to overcome in respect to the other 
powers occupied with their respective interests. 

When Joseph II., in 1769, had an interview 
with Frederick, so called the Great, at Neiss, 
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in Silesia, the Prussian monarch, taking advan- 
tage of the ascendency which his experience and 
the glory which he had acquired gave him, pro- 
posed to the young emperor the first division of 
Poland. Joseph II. applauded without scruple 
this plan of spoliation, and saw with joy that his 
dominion would be extended by it. Some time 
after, in 1770, the two monarchs had a second 
interview at Neustadt, in Austria, and the dis- 
memberment of Poland was resolved on. The 
plague which was ravaging the frontiers of this 
kingdom, had, since the preceding year, fur* 
nished occasion to tbe king of Prussia to lead 
his troops into Prussian Poland. The emperor 
had the same pretext to make his own troops 
enter the provinces which were the most to his 
advantage. United with the Turks against the 
Russians, this prince knew so well how to play 
the hypocrite, that the confederates, deceived 
by his promises, considered a Icmg time the 
soldiers who came to invade their country as 
their defenders. 

• The foreign armies extended from one end 
of Poland to the other, and acted alike against 
the confederates, who were finally compelled 
to disperse. The greater number of them re- 
turned home ; the rest went to carry to foreign 
cations their complaints and misfortunes. The 
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eyes o[ all EiUrpp^ iireri^ tx^A oa Polaiid ; — 
i^obody coqM forai an idea for what reasoa 
three forikiidable powers had invaded a country 
ID profound peace, whose most, solemn treati^ 
guarantied its independence. 

They inquired filso what could be the object 
of tiie inceaaant negotiations which occupied 
those powers. This object was at length dis* 
eovered. The minister of the emperor wa9 
the first who on the 3d of September, 1 112, 
made known the treaty of Petersburg to the 
Idng and the Polish senate. The ambassador 
of Russia and the enyoy of Prussia presented^ 
a]flu)st at the sait^e time, declarations of their 
ap{nroyal of this treaty ; at the end of which we 
tead a passage in the following terms : — 

" Wherefore his majesty the king of Prussia, 
her majesty the empress queen of Hungary and 
Bc^emia, and her majesty the empress of all 
the Rusmas, having mutually canvassed their 
rights and daimSi doing what they call comr 
mon justice to themselves, will take an equiva« 
lent which may be adjudged to them, and wil} 
put themselves in effectual possession of the 
portions of Poland best suited to establish for 
the future a limit between them more natursd 
and Bui*e.'* 
: Not iatisfied with being possessed already 

15 
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of one part of the Polish provincesy the three 
united courts dared to demand that a diet 
should make solemnly to them the cession of 
these provinces. 

The diet was instantly convoked, and assem- 
bled on the 19th of April, 1773. Promises and 
money v^ere lavished to gain representatives. 

In the meantime the majority of the diet re- 
fused for a long time to consent to the dismem- 
berment. Irritated by an opposition which 
they had not expected, the ministers of the 
three courts menaced the diet with all kinds of 
animadversion from their sovereigns. They 
said they would have the king arrested and 
deposed ; and their emissaries spread secretly 
that if the diet did not yield, Warsaw should 
be delivered up to pillage. By means of infa- 
mous intrigues, and even of personal danger 
that threatened the diet, they succeeded finally 
in extorting the consent of the assembly. The 
diet appointed at the same time commissioners 
to arrange the conditions of the division vrith 
the ministers of the three courts. But these 
conditions were dictated by the ministers. 
They were signed in the month of September 
following. Some of the nobility of the invaded 
provinces endeavoured to protest against the 
treaty, and published some manifesto, but what 
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could these insulated cries do against numerous 
armies? Before the convocation of the diet 
the king loudly declared against the division. 

By the dismemberment of Poland, this coun- 
try lost nearly five millions of inhabitants. The 
country which fell to Russia and which was 
the most extensive, contained one million five 
hundred thousand ; that which Austria received, 
though with a territory much smaller, contained 
two millions and a half. Prussia gained only 
eight hundred and sixty thousand souls, but 
she was indemnified according to arrangement 
of the chief conductor by the commerce and 
the neighbourhood of the Vistula, and of Dant- 
zik, whereof Frederick II. had already designed 
to render himself master as well as of the town 
of Thorn. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

New diTision of Poland — Sfanislans Augastas was forced to 

Tenouuee the throne-^His Death. 



The diet which assembled at Warsaw in 
1788, showed an energy worthy of the ancient 
Poles, but it was a bravery too long delayed, 
which far from being useful to the country had 
no other effect than to draw upon it new disas* 
ters, and to hasten its ruin. Nevertheless, it 
immortalized the brave Kosciuszko. This hero 
had the noble spirit to put himself at the head 
of a small army, and to attack and withstand 
the forces of tiie three allied powers. Covered 
with wounds, left for dead on the battle ground, 
he was made prisoner ; and his heroism impos- 
ing even to his enemies, they did themselves 
an hononc in taking the greatest care of him, 
and in restoring him to life. Again Russian 
troops entered into Poland in 1792. Deceived 
by the cunning tricks of Catharine II. the 

count Potocki Felix, put himself at the head 

15* 
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of the Targowitz confederation. The feeble 
Stanislaus found himself obliged to assent to it 
His ruin was only the more speedy by it. The 
famous general Suwarow, gave the last blow to 
Polish liberty. This Russian, much more bar* 
barous than skilful, whose numerous army was 
sustained by that of the allied powers, seeing 
that the patriots had been constrsuned to ooih 
fine themselves within the walls o{ Prague, a 
suburb of Warsaw, separated by the Vistula, 
judged it proper to pursise them thither* On 
the next day after his arrival before this salkurb^ 
be made an assault on it, and^ at the ilioknent o( 
inaking himself master of it, he ordered his 
troops to slaughter without pity idl who diould 
|iresent themselves before them, rtopecting 
neither rank, age nor sex. Twelve thousand 
toldiers Were put to th^ sword, and tiVebty 
thousand citizens met with the same fate ; the 
great fi*ight having turned all thoj^e towards- tb^ 
bridge of tiie Vistula, who wished to iiav« 
themselves from the massacre, that IMdge gave 
imy under the crowd by vrhieh it wAsprassed^ 
and two thousand victims ihrere swallowed 
up. Warsaw was terrified to hear the' cries of 
buch an imoiense number of people who weni 
^lerishing by the sword, by the flames, or in the 
tvater of the river^ . Covered with the biood 



^t tlKHIe' n&fWtilMte p«bt)1e/ the tntrlarooB 
Bttwat 6w entered in trinitif^h into Warsew. 
• "The ihfee ^Ourti fiaw tbat the moment ynA 
ikTHOerable fdr adiieving the diMnembei^Qient oT 
t'dlaiid. Hie king of Pniseia, tbe emperor of 
Auettid and tim empreels of Russia, eaoh one 
marked out the portion which was conTenieQt 
to himi and Which he wished to add to that 
whieh'be had already seized. 

When HiMe three powers had ftrranged the 
fbWndation o^ the last : divisfon of Pohmd, 
Catharine It. took upohherself to Write to the 
Polish ]lit^^ by liie messengere of prinee Repr 
nin, a letter of which the tenor is in the fol* 
lowing terms: 

" The execution of the measures taken by 
the empress involves the cessation of the royal 
authority in Poland, thus it is given to you to 
judge whether it be not proper for you formally 
to abdicate the throne." 

Stanislaus yielded to the wish, or rather to 
the order of Catharine. He signed the act of 
renunciation to the throne of Poland ; and the 
czarina with a pretended demonstration of 
friendship and consideration, banished him to 
Grodno, a considerable town in Lituania, where 
he was condemned to live in obscurity on a 
pension made to him by Catharine. When 
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Panl I. stcoeedpd his mother, he took pleuirre 
in destroying her principal operations, in order 
to restore Stanislaus to the throne ; but alas ! 
'he could not aecomplish it then ; he tried to per* 
suade bim, he invited him into his imperial 
palace to lodge with himself, and endeavoured 
to indemnify him by all the considerations and 
respect due to his rank and misfortune. 

Stanislaus Augustus enjoyed not a long while 
the hopes which would make him understand 
.proceedings so noble ; he died at Petersburg, at 
the age of sixty-four, the 11th of April, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety*-8ix«. 



PART II 



INTRODUCTION. 



Poland, as is well known to the reader, fell 
mfortunately a victim to the three planderers, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, of which the for- 
mer always played the most prominent part in 
her affairs ; yes, always for a long time, as has 
been already quoted, she was busy, going so 
far as to bring her to utter destruction, and 
even to blot out her. name from the catalogue 
of nations. It was the year 1830 in which 
finally, alas ! all was devoured. Though the 
Russian tyranny is already known to the reader, 
yet, in order to illustrate the subject, I found 
it necessary to introduce here, for its proof, an 
extract from the secret police of the Grand 
Duke, with some sketches of his life, which 
form the smaller part of this volume. The 
whole description of the secret police was taken 
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from the original police records, which my 
countrymen found in different places in the 
days of the revolution in Warsaw, and will he 
understood from the following statement, and 
probably it has been procured by that one of 
my countrymen who published it in a French 
paper, in the cLty of New York, in several 
numbers, about fourteen years ago, one of which 
accidentally came under my eyes. 

This secret police bears the same character 
as the sketches, as to the barbarous treatment 
6( the Poles by Constantiiie, brother of the 
{M^sent emperor of Russia, chief commander np 
to the late Polish revolution, on the 3dth of 
Noveqiber, 1^0. The Grand Duke had foeeo 
kivested also with the ..powder to control tiie 
chief administration of Poland; although a 
viceroy had been aj^ointed by the deceased 
emperor AleKander, yet, he exercised eoniintt-* 
ally his influence and tyranny over this nation, 
tin this unhappy people, no longer aUe to eii« 
dure it, took arms to deliver themselves from 
the Russian yoke or perish ; and the signal for 
this was given at seven o'clock in the evening,^ 
the hour previously appointed by the patriots, 
and Was brought into execution the jS9th of 
November, 1830. 
' He was himself the chief instrument of all 
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the evils of Poland, as we shall see from the 
short description of the secret police, as well 
as from the following sketches, and this 
tyranny was exercised from the year 1815, the 
time, as I believe, of his appointment as chief 
commander of the Polish army, till the 29th of 
November, 1830, a memorable event to the 
sorrowful nation when the tocsin struck the 
hour calling in haste her sons to their duty. 



16 



1 



THE SECRET POLICE 



OF THE 



DECEASED GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, IN WARSAW. 



The under chiefs of the secret police, dis : 
satisfied with the pay which they procured by 
their employment, complained often to the 
Grand Duke that their services were jiot sufli- 
ciently appreciated and rewarded. It was 
above all the under chief Makrot, who on 
every New Year's day at each court festival, 
testified his grief at not being able to have a 
uniform in which to prostrate himself at his 
highness'js feet, and make his protestations of 
affection. At last he received the rank of a 
Russian functionary, which entitled him to 
wear a uniform. His solicitations were not 
dictated by vanity alone, but also by a real 
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interest; the spies were often exposed to the 
danger of being arraigned before the court of 
justice for having committed crimes as thieves, 
because there was a law which forbade them 
to arraign the public functionaries before the 
supreme court as malefactors, without a pre- 
vious examination of the authority by which 
they were immediately accused. They then 
alleged some accusations and condemnations 
in the character of a public functionary, know- 
ing at that time that their authority, that is to 
say, the Grand Duke, would become their pro- 
tector. It may be truly said their precaution 
was superfluous, because if any one had the 
temerity to accuse a spy of a crime, the police, 
which in that case was invited to make an in- 
quiry about his residence, pretended that some 
affairs concerning the safety of the country 
detained him in a distant place, and if he suf- 
fered an interrogatory and was condemned in 
penalty, they found means to reduce the defa- 
matory penalty and to have him treated kindly. 
One of the spies had been condemned ten 
times in a penalty, and no one of the decrees 
had been able to be executed. Two state 
counsellors recently reinstated in their office 
in Warsaw, had succeeded in delivering from 
the prison two galley slaves, under the pretext 
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that they had need of them for some important 
affairs. The office of the passports was in con- 
tinual correspondence with the secret police, 
and the spies were informed of every passport 
which was delivered. The committee had 
discovered proofs that the secret police was 
favoured, and often unlawfully supported by 
the ministry of the finances ; prince Lubecki, 
through the division of the commission of 
the treasury, which administered the custom- 
houses and the indirect imposts. The office 
of the domestics, the direction of which had 
been intrusted to General Rozniecki, was sus- 
pected to be the nursery of the spies which 
den6unced their masters. A person could not 
have a domestic on the other hand from that 
office which kept also an account of the pre- 
vious conduct of all those who proposed to 
enter into service as lackeys, domestics, cooks, 
coachmen, &c. The inspectors of the univer- 
sity and of the schools formed also a branch of 
the secret police. They were public functiona- 
ries, wore their uniform, and were obliged to 
be conversant with the course and to control 
the speeches of the professors and the conduct 
of the auditors and of the students. In the 
meantime they had no immediate communica- 
tions with the secret police ; but they sent their 

16* 
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reports to Novosiclcow, imperial commissary 
at Warsaw, and to Szaniawski, director of the 
censorship. There was, however, an inspector 
of the university, whose secret reports were 
discovered in the papers of Makrot. The 
functionaries of the custom*houses, under the 
direction of the indirect imposts, often formed 
a part of the secret police. The committee of 
which Mr. Huhe was president, possessed some 
documents which proved that the spies had 
permission to wear the uniform of the custom- 
house, and that in nominating these last public 
functionaries, they always favoured those who 
were distinguished by their services rendered 
to the secret police, and were replaced often 
according to its wishes. The inspectors of the 
police in the district of Warsaw, with their 
secretaries and under secretaries, although 
public functionaries, formed also a part of the 
secret police; for the administration of the 
public police, there were also some commis- 
sioners. 

They taking such a course as to be able to 
make the spies acquainted with what passed in 
the houses in Warsaw, ordered them to report 
each day to the police what happened. They 
would not themselves take charge of this duty, 
and were therefore obliged to pay the clerks 
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(pisarzc) who were always placed in their 
situations by the police. 

In the public places and in the theatres of 
Warsaw the spies were always to be seen. 
The Grand Duke wished absolutely to know all 
that happened, all that was said, and almost all 
that was thought in the city. The most trivial 
news, the tumults which were even despised by 
the women of the markets, were caused to be 
reported. It was necessary that he should 
know what employed those persons the whole 
day that were suspected by him ; and that the 
people whom he received must discover what 
they conversed about, both privately and pub- 
licly, their opinions of the real state of matters, 
and the hopes and the wishes they cherished. 
After such reports, he exhorted the persons 
who came to see him to be tranquil and sober; 
because, said he, ^'Be assured, that on seeing 
three persons in company, I always meet one 
who belongs to me." Indeed many reports, 
confirmed these words of the Grand Duke. 
They often reported to him the conversation 
in which no more than three persons had taken 
part. We can have an idea of the corruption 
which was then introduced, and of the suspicion 
which in the midst of a free nation, began to 
rule. The evenings the interviews passed in 
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silenee, they saluted, they pronounced some 
indifferent words, they separated very early, 
or they passed the time in playing cards to 
avoid all opportunity of speaking. It was a 
hard matter for the Poles to renounce the 
pleasure of conversation, not to speak except 
of insignificant matters, to change suddenly 
their character which for so many generations 
had been polished by unrestrained liberty of 
speech. 

This depredation had already destroyed 
society, and the secret police inspired such a 
degree of disgust, that often the son suspected 
his father, the father suspected his son ; and 
brothers would not meet in order to avoid 
speaking with a brotherly sincerity. 

An actor of the national theatre at Warsaw, 
(deceased) Szymanowski, had a son who be- 
came a spy. Many persons repeated to the 
father the suspicion that hovered over his son, 
and the unhappy father would not believe them 
and defended his honour, but was at last con- 
vinced by reports which he found with him. 
He chased him from his home, and forbade 
him to come across its threshold again to defile 
it by his presence. The father kept his word, 
and did not pardon this crime and repelled 
him, when some years after the unfortunate 
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discovery, he saw him approach towards -tJffr-4/j»j^p^ 
bed, upon which not many seconds after ^;^tt>_^^ 
finished his days. The son survived the father 
to expiate his infamy on the lantern, (lamp 
post) the 15th of August, 1831. 

Notwithstanding the Grand Duke gave him- 
self so much trouble to degrade the character 
of the Poles, although he tried to know every 
thing, yet he could not see the happy result of 
bis labour. The whole nation could not be 
afflicted with the evil by which he would infect 
its manners and the manners of those who were 
devoted to his services. They were known 
to be abasing, and were detested. They kept 
themselves distinct from men abased by their 
brutality, by the upstart pride which they pos- 
sessed ; by the endless duration of their func- 
tions ; by the expression of countenance which 
covered their evil interior, or which betrayed 
their strange origin to the nation. It was 
above all the Jews who in this way rendered 
to the Poles the most hospitality. They could 
with ease distinguish the spies by their external 
appearance, in as much as they showed in all 
their movement, ardour and intrigue to serve 
their master. They could be observed by the 
numerous decorations of the Russian orders 
which covered their breasts, and which most 
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frequently were the rewards of an infamous 
service. The spies concealed nothing from 
the Grand Duke, they reported to him all they 
discovered, even what was evidently false. 

Among the reports of Grunherg, was dis- 
covered a great quantity of puhlic slanders; 
his reports like the rest were very remarkable 
for the precision with which he related the 
most trifling details. He finished also his life 
on the lantern, the 15th of August, 1831. 

The family quarrels, the dissensions in the 
interior of the houses, the intrigues of the 
women, the scandalous scenes even in the 
houses which the Russian government con- 
sidered as a support of the despotism, all had 
this object, viz. that they might repress the 
energy of the youth, and divert their attention 
from the more noble ideas which became an 
object of a particular interest with the Grand 
Duke. 

They had discovered similar details in a thou- 
sand reports. The lodges of the free masons, 
which in Russian Poland were not closed till 
the year 1822, were not free from the spies. 
They represented to the Grand Duke a most 
faithful description of the sessions of those 
societies. 

The debates of the legislative chamber itself 
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(at that time intended not to be public) were 
for the spies a very fruitful field. In general 
all the actions of the senators and of the depu« 
ties, even their conversations out of the cham- 
ber, were reported to the Grand Duke with an 
uncommon fidelity. The tombs of Staszyc, 
the patriotic author and founder of many phi- 
lanthropic institutions, of Colonel Godebski, 
who perished in the battle of Raszyn, in 1809, 
and whose poetry awakened the love of country 
and of liberty, and also of other Poles, who 
left a remembrance dear to Poland and ex- 
amples for imitation, had their guardians who 
watched all those who happened there to throw 
flowers and testify their grief with tears. They 
espied and reported faithfully all they had dis- 
covered written on their tombs and their monu- 
ments. The records of the secret police 
contained finally all that was spoken and writ- 
ten of the living, of the dead, of the past, of 
the present, of the hopes and of the vows. 
They are the most essential proof that in gene- 
ral the Polish nation was by no means depraved, 
that it nourished in despite of despotism great 
sentiments and elevated ideas ; they also con- 
firm this truth, that the secret police was unable 
to prevent the revolution, because they contain 
no mark of the secret association which had 
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been for many years prepared in Poland for 
the events which have overturned it and their 
founders; they furnish at last a just idea of- the 
taste of the hero of Belvedere, of the system 
of depravation that the Russian government 
extended not only over Poland, but also over 
other sections of this vast country, that would 
have elevated, flourished and contributed es- 
sentially to the progress of humanity, if it bad 
not groaned under the yoke of tyranny. But 
the secret police in places distant from War- 
saw, not contented with denunciations, often 
committed faults and crimes, as we have al* 
ready observed. I will quote some examples. 
The Polish major, Lukasinski, suspected by 
the Grand Duke of secret plans, was denounced 
as a possessor of secret papers of great impor- 
tance. They would not search him in the city, 
lest they should make a noise and warn others 
who might be suspected, but they resolved 
absolutely to know the papers. There was no 
other means than to steal them. The Grand 
Duke to effect this design charged the major 
with a mission into the country, and Makrot 
with one of his agents, hired during his ab- 
sence one apartment in the same house, playing 
the part the first of a master, the other of a 
domestic. When the major was departed the 
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two spies introduced themselves into his lodg- 
ings and searched them, but they did not di&- 
cov^r the desired papers. 

They then imagined another means to seize 
the papers ; a spy, who at the same time was a 
public functionary named Wlodek, made an 
acquaintance with the major Lukasinski, and 
testified to him such a degree of friendship that 
he was encouraged and invited as a companion 
into his apartment. The hypocritical friend 
thus had a fine opportunity to discover the 
secret place in which the major kept his papers, 
this was the mattress of his bed. The traitor 
denounced him, the papers were seized and the 
major was arrested. The general Kourouta 
at another time desired to see the papers of a 
German traveller who was in Warsaw. The 
spy Grunberg undertook to procure them. 
Indeed, when the traveller was absent, he in- 
troduced himself into his chamber and robbed 
him of bis papers. The police had not the 
hardihood to detain the papers after they had 
read them. 

Another robbery reported by the under chief, 

Schley, had been intrusted to an Englishman. 

He had already sent all his goods to the post, 

watching for its departure. There they stole 

from him his papers, and when they would 

17 
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have remitted them, he was already departed 
It was in consequence of an accurate search of 
the records of the secret police in Warsaw 
that the prefect of police Luhowidzki had 
ordered the old spy, Baron Breva, to steal a 
private purse, in which they supposed some 
suspicious papers were placed. The conse- 
quences of the espionage were that they could 
not have heen more unfortunate, mutual confi- 
dence disappeared more and more among the 
inhabitants, even among members of the same 
family; the morals were evidently degraded, 
and it was the proceedings of this class of 
slaves that disturbed all the patriots, all virtu- 
ous people. The Asiatic luxury, the debauch- 
ery of the oppressors, the rewards of base 
actions, and the favour granted to the instru- 
ments of tyranny by the distribution of deco- 
rations and of ranks, were so many means of 
corruption, and could not be without allure- 
ment under a government where nothing 
encouraged probity and virtue. There was 
nothing like a historical remembrance of re- 
publican morality, which was not effaced every 
day by the care of the tyrant from the memory 
of the living generation, and which the weak 
influence of public opinion was unable to 
maintain as the relic of the domestic manners, 
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because the press could not give that support 
which might have sustained the morality of the 
nation. But each one who accepted a decora- 
tion or an employment, was almost ohliged to 
forget the relations which he sustained to his 
family and his countrymen. Some rich and 
distinguished citizens were forced by the Grand 
Duke in consequence of a simple denunciation 
of the spies to sweep the great military place 
close by the palace of Saxony, chained to the 
wheelbarrow, or to clean the garden of Belve- 
dere. In spite of the existing laws he had 
invented his own criminal code, his own courts 
of law, and when the ordinary prisons of War- 
saw were not sufficient to contain all the 
victims which were denounced by the spies, he 
changed into prisons successively the convent 
of the Dominicans, of the Carmelite friars, the 
hospital of the Sisters of holy Matins, the halls 
of audience of the military tribunals in one of 
the pavilions of the palace of Saxony, a part 
of the barracks of the artillery, and also a part 
of his own apartments in the palace of Briihl 
and of Belvedere. One prison called in de- 
rision " adventurous," in the vaults of Zamosc, 
included also a great number of those who 
suffered their penalty without legal decree in 
consequence of the denunciation of the secret 
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police. This prison was under the inspection 
of the general Hurtig, who expiated the part 
which he had taken in the crimes of the Grand 
Duke on the lantern, the 15th of August, 1831. 
All these buildings changed into prisons did not 
suffice yet to satiate his despotism. Constan- 
tine, if it had been possible, would have made 
of the country, the government of which had 
been consigned to him, one great prison. For 
he desired to do all this as far as possible. In 
the midst of the swamps which surrounded the 
fortress of Zamosc, he built at the expense of 
the government a vast edifice, the very sight of 
which was horrifying, and which, according to 
the plan, contained one thousand cells for the 
state prisoners. He wished to immortalize 
himself by this barbarous monument, and 
ordered it to be named ^' the citadel of Con- 
stantine." The construction of this prison 
was completed, and was probably soon stocked 
with people when the revolution broke out. 
It is very certain that he could not have be- 
trayed so many tyrannical projects, nor commit* 
ted so many crimes without the diligent service 
of the secret police, which disturbed him every 
moment by conspiracies, and provoked him by 
the cruel abuses of which he was himself the 
cause. Besides these illegal prisons, there vras 
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yet one in the suburbs of Solec, in Warsaw, 
which in the last year before the revolution 
contained sometimes over one thousand unfor- 
tunate men. It depended entirely on the min- 
ister of finance, Prince Lubecki, and it was 
designed for the smugglers of brandy, who 
after the tax on drinks was introduced had 
become very numerous. They could not be 
judged by the ordinary tribunals, because there 
was not in the criminal code any penalty 
against them, anH the same administrative 
power accused and condemned them. I men- 
tion this prison because it accomplished so 
much for the spies of the Grand Duke, who 
being protected by the ministry of the finances, 
rendered him these services. It is without 
question that the emperor knew, and author- 
ized all the abuse of power of his brother ; for 
proof of which it suffices to remark that they 
had sent some prisoners from the state of Pe- 
tersburg to Warsaw ; all of whom were such 
as could not, without offence to the authority 
of the emperor, be detained in Russia. Not 
to mult^)ly examples, I will cite only three : the 
first was a Russian priest, who, from what they 
could learn, was suspected by the emperor to 
have belonged to a political society, and to have 

been sent from the interior of Russia to War- 

17» 
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saw ; he was inclosed in the prison of the sis- 
tei-s of the holy Matin. Another had been 
brought from Petersburg to Warsaw in 1822, 
in the uniform of an officer of the guard. Im- 
mediately after his arrival they gave him the 
dress of a prisoner and three hundred lashes. 
They placed him in chains, and locked him in 
the prison which was in one of the pavilions of 
the palace of Saxony ; one wall only separated 
us, and I discovered that he could speak bat 
very little Russian, but expressed himself with 
facility in English and in French, and that he 
called himself Holland. For what reason he 
was punished so far from his garrison, and what 
crime he had committed, I could not learn. In 
1833 he began to lose his senses, and one year 
after he was dead. In the prison of the palace 
of Bruhl there was a Jew, brought from Rus- 
sia, who died after seven years detention. The 
funds for keeping the secret police of the Grand 
Duke, were computed at the sum of 180,000 
francs, which the diet of the kingdom had de- 
creed as the annual expense of the diplomacy. 
But the annual expense for the pay of the s^es 
always exceeded this sum, and the deficit was 
covered every time, in part from the revenues 
of the Grand Duke, and in part by the more 
oonsiderable sums which the emperor drew 
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from the Russian treasury. The foreign secret 
police communicated its reports to the Grand 
Duke^ and had in Warsaw two chiefs, the 
general Rozniecki, commander of the gendar- 
mery, and the Prussian colonel Sass, who fin- 
ished his days the 29th of November, 18S0. 
The first preserved the espionage in Prussia, 
Austria, and in Cracow ; the other in countries 
more distant, in Germany, in Fi*ance, in Eng- 
land, and in Italy ; both had also tiieir spies in 
the kingdom of Poland, who preserved secret 
relations with their agents in for^eign countries. 
Their reports were digested with much care. 
They contained the most detailed information 
respecting the locations of the troops of other 
countries, in the spirit of the governments, of 
their functionaries and subjects, of malcontents 
in Europe, all the vows and wants of the peo- 
ple, these were related with a precision which 
left nothing to desire. They forgot not the 
hardy Poles who found themselves in a strange 
country. All their proceedings were reported. 
The most trifling details of those who fre- 
quented the German university were reported. 
One German student in Breslau, was in the 
number of the spiies. They charged him to 
discover the society called Polonia, composed 
of Polanders, who studied in Breslau, but in 
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spite of all his efforts he was unable to satisfy 
the curiosity of the secret police in Warsaw. 
What most of all astonished those who were 
interested is, that they discovered in the mili- 
tary chancery of the Grand Duke, some origi- 
nal reports, the most precise, from various 
military commanders in Prussia, and especially 
the documents of the number of the garrison of 
each Prussian fortress. 

By reading these reports one might easily 
be mistaken, aud be led to believe that Prussia 
is nothing but a Russian province, and the 
more these reports were studied the more 
easily might one yield to the false impression. 
The foreign secret police had also its relations 
with foreign offices of post, especially in Gal- 
licia. The records of the counsellors of the 
great duke Hintz, contained the proof that 
these foreign offices sent to the secret police 
in Warsaw the letters of suspected persons to 
the Grand Duke. The principal agents of the 
colonel Sass to the foreigners, were the Swiss 
of Chagris, and Andrew Pielsen, called Tous- 
saint. It was by these means that the Russian 
government spread the public immorality not 
only in its own state, but also among foreign- 
ers. Is it not a propaganda a thousand times 
more dangerous than this which the monarch 
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imputes to the Poles ? And if the police of 
the Grand Duke in Warsaw was so active, 
what must not be the police of the emperor 
in St. Petersburg. Besides the two secret 
polices, there was in Warsaw one institution, 
which may be considered as a branch of the 
espionage, it was the office of perlustration. 
It was directed by the general Kouruta, and 
had for its chief the Russian colonel Segtyn- 
ski, whose duty consisted in knowing the con- 
tents of the letters and of the correspondences 
sent by the post, through the couriers, and by 
all other conveyances, and to bring them back 
for the knowledge of the Grand Duke. The 
government knew of its existence, because the 
directory of the post was obliged to send again 
to its office all the letters which arrived at 
Warsaw, or which were within to go away. 
They were all read, those which appeared to 
be important were copied or revised, and from 
those of less importance they made only some 
extracts. In each case the Grand Duke, after 
having received the reports, decided which let- 
ters should be remitted to the post and which 
retained. At the time the revolution broke out 
they discovered in the office of Segtynski a 
great quantity of letters, which produced de*- 
vises to the number of three hundred, which 
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bore the arms of the most distiDguished fami- 
liee. The correspondence of the ministers of 
the kingdom with the secretary of state, who 
resided in Petersburg ; and the letters which 
divers persons of the two metropolises by this 
means joined, were sent by couriers at the ex- 
pense of the emperor. They were received in 
the special office of the Grand Duke, directed 
by the general Krywcow, who received also 
those which arrived from St. Petersburg. 
When once in the office, they were sent to the 
colonel Segtynski, who unsealed them and 
made two copies of them, one for the emperor, 
the other for the Grand Duke, and sealed them. 
The emperor received also the copies of the 
letters which arrived at Warsaw. 

The letters sent by couriers, contained the 
half-official or confidential correspondence of 
the Polish minister with the secretary of state ; 
and they made use of this unjust means to con- 
trol him and to discover whether they reported 
to the emperor all that was written to him from 
Warsaw, or they did not communicate to his 
associates what was intrusted to himself alone. 
They inquired with great attention whether all 
the ministers remitted their letters on the day 
of the courier in the office of the Grand Duke, 
and whether all persons received at each arri- 
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yal the correspondence from Petersburg. In 
case they did not so receive them, they made 
successive researches in order to discover the 
reason. There were found among others in 
the office of perlustration some copies of the 
correspondence of the Austrian consul at War- 
saw, Mr. Ochsner, and of Mr. Durand, French 
consul, with the minister Polignac and other 
persons ; also some letters imitated from the 
Polish general Kniaziewicz, written to the 
princess Radziwil, which had been already 
secretly examined in Saxony; those of a Prus- 
sian general, who during the war with the 
Turks, found himself in the general quarters 
of the emperor; those of the Prussian minis- 
ter, Count Bernsdorf, of the prince Eugene 
Wurtemberg; and of another stranger. Colonel 
Wahlen, and lastly, a great quantity of copies 
from the correspondence of the Prussian 
government. Not contented with violating 
the confidence of the general post-office, the 
Grand Duke wished still to know what was 
written by the particular messengers, and feared 
not to steal in an infamous way the most confi- 
dential secrets. It suffices for proof to quote 
two instances. The field marshal, Count Wit- 
genstein, negotiated the marriage of his son 
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with the daughter of the princess Rodziwill, 
and intrusted his correspondence to the care 
of the general Kourouta ; this he did not for- 
ward after he had given the copy to the Grand 
Duke. 

The count Branicki made a present of some 
horses to the general Fenshaw, adjutant of the 
Grand Duke, his messenger watching the trans- 
port, was bearer of a letter ; they could not 
ascertain what this letter contained, but they 
made all possible inquiries about the contents 
of the answer of the general to the count Bra- 
nicki. For this reason the colonel Segtynski 
received orders to send some agents in pursuit 
of some of the people of the count who were 
returning into Ukraine ; they first made these 
people drink to intoxication, then took from 
them and copied the letters of the general 
Fenshaw. This order was executed, and the 
curiosity. of the Grand Duke was satisfied. 

The only person whose letters did not sufier 
this examination was the princess Lowicka, 
consort of Gonstantine. She was so surrounded 
by the spies, that she did not need to take else- 
where any action in reference to what she had 
writteQ. This description, although less accu- 
rate than in fact it might be, will give at least 
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an idea of the system which was pursued by 
the Grand Duke ; and there is no doubt it re- 
sulted from the information which he received 
from the cabinet of St. Petersburg, that he 
managed every thing according to his own 
pleasure. 
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SKETCHES 



OF THE 



UFE OP THE DECEASED GRAND DUKE CONSTANIINE 
DURING HIS GOVERNMENT IN POLAND. 



The following sketches of the life of this 
Duke, I give in thirteen chapters, besides one 
of myself, which I could not but give here as it 
was in reality ; I. relate as I heard them, and 
the reader, I think, when he will compare my 
own sufferings with those which the author, 
Harno Harring, relates them in his well known 
work, entitled " Poland under the dominion of 
Russia," published by Carey & Lea of Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1834, will believe it as a 
true account of the cruelty of the Grand Duke, 
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notwithstanding the Russian tyranny is well 
known to the world, whether I make any 
reference to the above or not. Let us now 
proceed to the first chapter as follows. 



J 



CHAPTER I. 

The gentleman from the country before the Grand Duke at 

Belvedere. 

A Polish gentleman having come from the 
country to the city of Warsaw to attend to his 
private affairs, went into a coffee-house wish- 
ing to take some refreshments, where he spent 
some hours amusing himself, when a young 
man well dressed approached him, and by his 
pretended civilities, called forth a conversation 
under the pretext of extracting from him some 
free opinions. He commenced at first as usual 
with some remarks about the news of the 
country, as well as of the city, and so on 
gently step after step, till he came to the sub- 
ject of politics, when his head unhappily had 
become a little heated by liquor. 

His companion, after some general conversa- 
tion, perceiving the gentleman to be in a good 
humour, asked him what he thought about the 
character of the Grand Duke Constantine ; he 

18* 
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said to him, unhesitatingly, that the Grand 
Duke IS not the hest man ; he may he a good 
soldier in peace, hut not in war, as was clearly 
manifested in the hattle of Austerlitz against 
the French, being commander-in-chief of a 
considerable . body of troops, he lost nearly 
the whole, and saved himself only by the speed 
of his horse. * 

After this conversation they separated. Next 
day, in the morning about nine o'clock, this 
gentleman was about to depart, when suddenly, 
to his great astonishment, two gendarmes ap- 
peared in his room, requesting him to go imme- 
diately before the Grand Buke at Belvedere, 
whither he was obliged to go. Being presented 
before his highness, he asked tiiis gentleman, 
what conversation liad you yesterday about me? 
The gentleman replied, '*i know of none." 
He denied roundly having spoken against his 
highness; be had entirely forgotten tbe con- 
versation with tbe man in <^ eoffee-house. 
Then the Grand Duke said to htm, '^tbou 
lyest;" '' I will show you that you bad a con- 
versation yesterday about me," and be sent for 
the spy; as soon as th6 0py appeared, the 
unfortui^te man immediately recognized this 
rascal ; then the Grand Dufce said to him, after 
hiaving acknowledged all that he had spoken to 
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the spy, *^ Thou hadst only to dispute about 
cattle, hogs, and crops in the field, but not 
about the government, and in particular of 
tactics and of me : go away and take care in 
future." 

He escaped easily enough, for the Grand 
Duke happened fortunately not to be in an ill 
humour, otherwise he would have been sent to 
prison. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Preetdent of the city of Wanaw and tho Grand Duko* 

In the year 1814, after the treaty of Vienna, 
when Poland became subject to Russia, in a 
short time the Grand Duke was appointed 
generalissimo of the Polish army, by his 
brother the emperor Alexander. The Grand 
Duke accordingly began immediately, being 
naturally precipitate, to remodel the Polish 
army agreeably to his own taste. He requested, 
or rather ordered the president of the city of 
Warsaw, at that time a member of the Polish 
senate, Wegrzecki, distinguished and beloved 
by the citizens who called him the father of 
Warsaw, that he should bring together all the 
tailors of the city to the military barracks to 
sew the uniform for the soldiers. The presi- 
dent said that he was not authorized by the 
law to comply with such a request, that every 
citizen, as an inhabitant, of whatever trade, 
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being obliged to pay bis tax and rent, &c., 
could not be forced to work without compen- 
sation. The Grand Duke, irritated at the 
refusal of the president, gave orders to invite 
him to his head quarters to have an interview. 
The president came, and after a short con- 
versation with the ' Grand Duke, he repeated 
what he had said before in respect to the 
request. The Grand Duke, in a violent pas- 
sion, struck him in the face. The citizens of 
the city of Warsaw, indignant at the horrible 
treatment of their president, brought the Grand 
Duke before the court on a criminal suit, and 
he was condemned to imprisonment according 
to the spirit of the existing law, as I heard it, 
for six months. The sentence was sent to the 
emperor Alexander at St. Petersburg, for ap- 
probation. The emperor had managed this 
difficulty in a moderate and in as polite a man- 
net* as possible, that his brother should correct 
the fault by a public reconciliation with the 
president. The day was fixed, and the Grand 
Duke informed the president by his aid-de- 
camp, that he would give him a public satisfac- 
tion for his conduct on the balcony of the city 
hall. A crowd of citizens of different ranks 
of both sexes were present, when the Grand 
Duke came with his staffin full uniform, ent^ed 
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on the front balcony, took the president by the 
hand and kissed him on the face, according to 
the custom in the north, and this difficulty was 
thus settled by the interference of the emperor 
Alexander, his brother. 



CHAPTER III. 

The soldier of the foarth regiment of In&iitry. 

The fourth regiment of infantry was the 
favourite regiment of the Grand Duke, being 
always in the garrison in the city of Warsaw 
with him, without changing their winter quar- 
ters, while the other regiments were obliged to 
be stationed in different parts of the kingdom. 

A soldier of this regiment came from the 
encampment to the city of Warsaw, a distance 
of about four English miles, probably for his 
own amusement, where, having spent some 
hours, he became a little intoxicated, and being 
about to return to the encampment went from 
the door of a beer-house, on the street called 
Suburbs of Cracow, where he met the Grand 
Duke's carriage opposite the door of this beer- 
house ; he could not escape, the time was too 
short, and his countenance, by the sudden ap- 
pearing of the Grand Duke, was entirely 
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dejected. The Grand Duke said to him, 
"Soldier, thou art drunk;" the soldier ad- 
mitted this. He ordered him to mount behind 
his coach, in order to give him to the officer of 
the guard-house, under arrest, with the design 
of punishing him. The Grand Duke going 
directly to his head-quarters, which were some 
distance from this place, was obliged to pass 
some streets. This unfortunate man, know- 
ing well that the Grand Duke not long ago 
had ordered a soldier to be punished by six 
thousand lashes, and that the unhappy man had 
expired under this barbarous operation, re- 
solved, in order to save his life, to deceive the 
Grand Duke. Fortunately for the soldier, the 
Grand Duke had not asked his name nor the 
company of this regiment. Then, seeing that 
the Grand Duke's carriage took the direction 
to the palace of the head-quarters, he jumped 
from behind, ran into another street which was 
very near, and so he ran to his encampment. 

In the meantime the coach of the Grand 
Duke entered into the court-yard of the palace ; 
the officer of the guard presented to the duke 
the usual honours, whom the Grand Duke 
ordered to take the soldier under ar.rest, say- 
ing, " master lieutenant take him under arrest," 
upon which the officer, with astonishment re-* 
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plied, "whom, the coachman?" "no," said the 
Grand Duke, "a soldier who is behind." "I 
see nobody there," said the lieutenant. The 
Grand Duke, seeing that he had been deceived, 
said, manifesting good humour mingled with 
anger, " this rascal has deceived me." He 
remained probably some quarter of an hour in 
the palace, and then went to the encampment, 
which, as it was already said, was a consider- 
able distance. Having arrived there, he ordered 
the major-general instantly to have the whole 
of the fourth regiment presented for inspection 
on the front of the camp, in their caps and 
cloaks in three ranks. The general and all 
the officers were astonished at the extraor- 
dinary inspection of the Grand Duke; but he 
kept his secret, and when the regiment appeared 
on the front in the prescribed manner for his 
inspection, he began in silence to survey the 
physiognomies of the first, then of the second 
and third ranks with great exactness, and con- 
tinued his scrutiny through the whole regiment, 
but was unable to find out or recognize the 
offender who had escaped from the coach in 
the city; at last, laughing aloud, he told the 
general the whole story, and requested that 
the same soldier should present himself before 
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him, promising upon bis honour that he would 
forgive him ; but the soldier trusted not the 
word of the Grand Duke, as he had previously 
broken his promises several times. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The sick sab-officer of the Horse Guard at the military hospital 

of Ujazdow. 

The Grand Duke, according to his impetu- 
ous disposition, showed always unceasing ac^ 
tivity in regard to the discipline of his army ; 
he frequently exerted himself very intensely in 
relation to it, yet few of his actions answered 
the object at which he aimed ; but this can be 
attributed only to his consort, the princess Lo- 
wicka, whom he loved, and by whom his pas- 
sionate or rather raging temper was always 
mitigated. He visited every place, he wished 
to know every thing that passed in the army 
and in the city, as well as in the whole king- 
dom. The Grand Duke always visited the 
chief hospital of the Polish army, regularly, 
twice a week. This was an immense building 
of Roman architecture, well c^nstructeij, near 
the summer palace of the late king, Stanislaus 

Poniatowski, called Lazienki, (bath house,) 
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where, in the winter season, were from seven 
hundred to eight hundred, and during the sum- 
mer, nearly two thousand sick soldiers, from 
the whole army, which was concentrated every 
summer near the city of Warsaw for three 
months, to hold an encampment. 

This hospital had an ample annual fund, 
amounting to upwards of 1,000,000 Polish 
guilders, (a guilder is about twelve and a half 
cents of our money.) 

The said hospital bad a very good medical 
apparatus, and extensive apothecary shop, fur- 
nished with the best and costliest articles of 
medicine. 

The numerous doctors were well qualified, 
and some of the superiors were held in high 
reputation. 

Attendance and food were well administered 
to the sick» One day the Grand Duke, visit- 
ing this hospital according to bis accustomed 
ea^rness, visited every place in the hospital, 
even th3 most secret. 

In visiting the numerous halls he entered the 
twenty-third ball, where were found the most 
sick, of tbe nervous fever, and from which a 
soldief very seldom recovered. The Grand 
Duke, in visiting this hall, surveyed the phy- 
siognomies of the soldiers fVom the different 
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regiments, looking at the same time at the in- 
scriptions which were posted on the head of 
each soldier's bedstead, and recognized a sick 
man, who had been an under officer of his 
guards of cavalry, whom he knew personally 
and loved him, for he was a sober and good 
under officer. " Oh ! thou art sick," exclaimed 
the Grand Duke. Indeed he was very sick, 
and in the last extremity, and undoubtedly he 
would have died, but the Grand Duke, turning 
rashly his attention, said angrily, with a loud 
voice like the thunder clap, to the crowds of 
doctors who surrounded him, these words : 

" If this under officer shall not be recovered 
in two months, I will send you all to the prison 
of Zamosc," 

These words were eflFective, and this under 
oflScer was recovered within this time. 



CHAPTER V. 



The officer at the watch-house. 



The winter of 1820 was very severe in War- 
saw ; it was very difficult to cross a street in 
a light dress ; a great many domestic birds 
were frozen, and many people were destroyed 
by the severity of the season, 

The Grand Duke undertook, in this severe 
season, one day at midnight, to inspect all the 
main guard-houses in the city, endeavouring to 
ascertain whether the officers discharged their 
duties according to military services. He went 
into one of these main guard-houses in the 
street of the suburbs of Cracow. He entered 
suddenly into an officer's room and found him 
in bed, which is contrary to the military rule, 
according to which he dare not put off his 
clothes, being at the watch-house. The Grand 
Duke when he found him, took him by the 
hand, saying, we must go a little to view the 
sentinels, whether they discharge their duty: 
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Unfortunately for the oflScer, who was only in 
his shirt, breeches, and stockings, in this severe 
cold night, under the bright moonlight of the 
cloudless skies, and myriads of stars shedding 
their light on the steps before them, he was 
obliged to walk with the Grand Duke in such 
a garb to the post, commencing with the first 
to the last sentinels, who were altogether in 
number, as I believe, about sixteen, which ex- 
tended around a considerable distance, as this 
main guard-house was one of the largest in 
Warsaw, 

After having visited all the parts they re« 
turned, and the Grand Duke said to the officer, 
'Mt is cold, warm yourself a little," but this 
officer could not so easily warm himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Gentleman, Lady, and their Coachman, condemned to 

wheel a Wheelbarrow. 

A REPUTABLE Citizen, who resided in the 
palatinate of Masovia, carae with bis wife to 
the metropolis , to spend some time, hav- 

ing perhaps never before been in it, for he had 
a very slight idea of the customs and manners 
of the thundering reign of the master of Belve- 
dere. One day his omniscience, rolling through 
the Trompet street with his vehicle, which was 
of a very heavy construction, drawn by four 
sorrels harnessed according to the Russian 
custom, came, accidentally, in contact with this 
gentleman. He met the Grand Duke's car- 
riage on the corner of Trompet, or clean street, 
and Saxon square, through which the Lord of 
Belvedere was accustomed to pass in going to 
the camp I relate this incident as I heard it, 
and it is not material, for it really^occurred. 
The gentleman, as well as his coachman, who 
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did not know the imperial carriage, passed it 
without notice, but all who met the Grand 
Duke's carriage, at whatsoever place, were 
obliged, from respect to his highness, either to 
stop or to move very slowly, and, with unco- 
vered heads, to make a very low bow; an 
omission of this ceremony was followed by 
punishment. The Grand Duke, exasperated 
in a high degree at them for not paying him 
due homage, turned instantly to the carriage of 
the trembling couple and cursed them in the 
most disgraceful manner. 

The gentleman and lady were ordered to 
alight, and were put under arrest ; the coach- 
man received five hundred lashes, and all three 
were destined to wheel a wheelbarrow, and to 

clean the ex-royal garden, so called, Lazienki,* 

i I ■ — ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ■ .1 . ■ ■ , . . ... ■ . . 

* A summer palace of the late king Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, situated in an eastern direction on the 
road from Ujaxdow to the suburbs of Szulec, in front of 
the bridge of Sobieski, a distance of about four English 
miles from the city, taking from the column of Sigis- 
mund III., on the suburbs of Cracow opposite the royal 
castle, was built on an island in a beaufiful little lake 
at the cost of several millions of Polish guilders, a splen- 
did piece of Roman architecture. It consisted of a 
centre and two wings. The centre of the palace is 
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of which I intended to give, in some degree, a 
description, with the palace of Stanislaus. 

situated in the middle of the lake, and the wings are 
set on against shores, and united together to the centre 
by arches with orangeries over. 

The passage is by a carriage portico in one of the 
wings, by which the lake is kept out of view ; and on 
going into the plantation-house, its first eflect is aston- 
ishing and striking. 

The palace is of granite, one story high, on a high 
elevated basement bearing a white decorum in the 
most neat stated method. The roof is flat, covered 
with copper. The entrance is adorned with a beautiful 
Corinthian column. The inner part of this edifice con- 
tains many rich and splendid apartments, of which two 
are peculiarly distinguished ; namely, grand hall, with 
vaulted ceiling embellished with carved work by the 
finest artists, very richly guild ed ; and another apartment 
. with a flat ceiling is of white alabaster, of which the 
walls are broad, bordered in the same manner. The 
floors of both apartments are of a kind of mosaick. 
These apartments are not furnished as they were at the 
time of the royal presence. This beautiful edifice, which 
is always kept in good order, is on the north and south 
sides intersected by small bridges from the lake which 
surrounds its leading channels, by means of dams to 

20 
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Their punishment continued for a while, 
until a relative of this upfortunate couple, as- 

communicate its course with difierent little other lakes 
or ponds in its vicinity, and fronted by an iron railing 
with a small court yard, in the centre of which is a 
handsome fountain spouting its crystal water some thirty 
feet into the air, whence it falls in a wide circle softly 
in the likeness of a little shower. In sight of the palace, 
very near to it, on the north shore of this lake, was an 
open amphitheatre of stone, with its orchestra, remains 
of which are still to be seen : on the brink of the water, 
and near the margin, is an island of trees, which served 
as the proscenium. This theatre was at all tim^s free 
to the public, and besides this, there were ships and 
naval engagements sometimes exhibited. Statues od 
pedestals of different characters^ were arranged in vari- 
ous parts of the grounds, particularly along the broad 
walk leading from the palace to the amphitheatre. 
Coffee rooms and ice cellars were established for refresh- 
ments during the incessant and exciting amusements, 
which were attended particularly in spring and summer 
by hundreds of persons in the first year of the reign of 
Poniatowski. 

Near the road leading from the grand hospital of 
Uiazdow, towards the bridge of Sobieski, easterly on 
the declivity of a hill adjoining the botanical garden, 
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certaining their sorrowful condition, came to 
Warsaw, and was enabled to obtain their par- 



are beautiful and spacious green-houses, with a fig-house 
and vinery enclosing a large piece of ground laid out as 
a garden, in which, during the summer season, a great 
number of trees in boxes are moved from the green- 
houses into the garden, containing some hundred large 
orange trees between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred years old, myrtles having trunks about five 
inches in diameter, pomegranates, sweet bays, common 
laurels, laurustinus and arbutus trained like orange 
trees. In the arUoretum^ which contains a considerable 
number of genera, each species forms an irregular group 
on turf, and each species is labelled. Besides this, 
there is a great number of other sorts of fruit trees, 
plants, and flowers, collected firom various parts of the 
world, in the midst of which are the statues of Sylvanus 
and Pryapus* surrounded with these groups, having 
over them a paternal care. There are dwellings for 
gardeners, reservoirs of water, brick-built pits with 
flues, hot bed frames, sheds, dial and compass, domes- 
tic office, summer station for the green-house plants, 
station for the native and foreign flowers, and pumps, 
together with every thing necessary for the preservation 

* The former watchman of boundaries and of gardens, and the 
latter &ther of the gifts of nature. 
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don through th& intercession, as I heard, of 
General Gendre, the chief of the household 
and premier favourite of the Grand Duke. 

of the plants. Round the orangeries there are some 
small neat houses in the Chinese style, some handsome 
cottages for rendezvous, and a very handsome garden 
laid out in the English style, stretching considerably 
its dimensions to the neighbouring pastures with which 
it joins, where, at the beginning of the reiga of Stanis- 
laus, was a marshy wood overgrown with alders, and 
some canals and other stagnant pools of water, near 
which was a grotesque edifice called* the Bath, or, in 
the Polish language, (Lazienki,) from which»this garden 
takes its name. Neither the garden nor the palace was 
injured by the Russians in the late struggle in 1831. 
This garden, which is always kept in good order, con- 
tains a small part in the Italian style, with a very rich 
orchard of every variety of the best sort of trees, classed 
in the most approved method, and is accommodated 
with ponds and dams, leading channels intersected by 
various bridges to give vent to the water which takes 
its course in several directions, where here and there, 
on both sides of these channels, is presented a number 
of beautiful shrubs and charming clumps ;* and at a 

* Whence echoes the melodious song of the sleepless night- 
ingale, the liveliest bird on the earth. 
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coup d'oeil some little cascades in distinct view, pour- 
ing along the descent their pure liquid with a loud 
noise. Farther on, in diflerent parts of the garden, there 
are some grottos of different sizes and forms, ornamented 
with rocks and shells, vases, statues, altars, tombs, urns, 
fountains, and many other ornaments, works of the 
finest artists, which may be seen through the trees at 
different distances in places from various points like the 
objects in a panorama. 

Then advancing from these labyrinths into the flower 
garden which joins the Italian orchard, there is again a 
new enchantment of nature presented to human sensi- 
bility, by a variety of the most beautiful flowers, such 
as gillyflowers, wall flowers, pinks, jasmines, rose- 
maries, roses, roseates, violets, hyacinths, carnations, 
white lilies, heliotropes, jonquils, marigolds, double 
rockets, costmaries, tarragons, and a very great number 
of other flowers of the first rank, of fragrant plants, 
which, by their singular dress, have such an admirable 
quality as to fill the surrounding atmosphere with per- 
fume, so very welcome and advantageous to the visitors 
that they visit them continually to enjoy their pleasing 
fragrance at the septnimj where they are classed in 
different forms, shine in all splendour under the influence 
of Flora. 

So, moving farther from what place soever, one turns 
the eyes upon the numerous and various objects of 

20* 
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wonderful nature, polished by the hands of man. There 
18 not a single spot that can be beheld without attraction. 
Soy intending to proceed with a regular and gradual 
advance in contributii^ to human happiness, let us now 
consider the songs of the birds, the buzz of the flies, 
the swarms of creatures flying in the air, the warm 
respiration of the zephyr, the fine luminary, the lowing 
of the cattle, and the difierent roaring of the water-£dls, 
indeed, all this, I am persuaded, is an allurement to the 
human soul, suited to gladden it by a happy illusion of 
the mind, which is frequently so overcharged with flie 
nuseries of mortal life, as gladly to throw ofi' the burden. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The song of Kosciuszko, of a young Pole. 

To sing any patriotic song, and particularly 
tbe song of the illustrious hero, Kosciuszko, 
which brought the recollection of his campaign 
in Poland, was punishable by imprisonment; 
for it raised a disgust and an awful host of 
frightful spectres, that alarmed the Grand 
Duke's imagination ; and if the very name of 
this hero was introduced accidentally by his 
courtiers or some others, it made a great im- 
pression on the Grand Duke's mind. 

The very name of this illustrious hero, the 
true friend of mankind and of liberty, is al- 
ways a dear remembrance for Poland, and 
even, I doubt not, is borne in mind by the 
inhabitants of this hemisphere, and so long as 
liberty shall remain on earth the name of Kos- 
ciuszko shall be remembered. 

To return, a young man, who was travelling 
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in a stage coach from the grand duchy of 
Posen to the city of Warsaw, forgot himself 
so far as to sing aloud the forbidden song of 
Kosciuszko's campaigns, in the coach, on the 
last station between Blonie and Warsaw. This 
young Pole, who made this trip on some busi- 
ness to the said grand duchy, was a native of 
Warsaw, and this was in the summer preced- 
ing the revolution, some four or five months 
before it broke out in Warsaw. Next day 
after his arrival, early in the morning, about 
eight o'clock, the unsuspecting Pole received 
a visit of two gendarmes, who suddenly en- 
tered into his room, and requested him to 
present himself before the Grand Duke at 
Belvedere. Fully conscious of innocence, he 
followed the gendarmes without fear. As soon 
as he was presented before the Grand Duke, 
he, without putting to him any questions, ex- 
claimed passionately, "you rebel," and called 
for the spy who was in another chamber, the 
same who had denounced him for singing, and 
who was in the same coach with the offender, 
but, unhappily, unknown to him. The spy 
appeared ; then the Grand Duke asked him in 
anger why he had sung the song ; he kept si- 
lence, for he recognized the spy. The Grand 
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Duke's anger now rose to a furious degree, for 
he knew the approaching event of the said 
revolution through the channel of the secret 
police, but he was ignorant of the precise 
time, whith was kept by the patriots with the 
most profound secrecy. He declared that he 
must be suspected and belonged to the secret 
rebels, and said, " down with him into the dun- 
geon ;" he was instantly put into chains and 
sent to the Carmelite friars, at the street of 
Luzno ; but, fortunately for the unhappy man, 
he was not long there ; for the patriots know- 
ing where their brethren, in constant lamenta- 
tion over the tyranny, for a long time were 
waiting patiently the glorious hour for the libe- 
ration of their country, came at the tocsin's 
hour and crushed the gates. 

I have heard it said several times that in this 
prison of Leszno, as I know myself, there were 
a great many persons incarcerated for political 
views, among whom were some that the secret 
police would not bring to an open trial, for 
they were too much involved in this way with 
t,he most important persons, and there was 
every reason to believe the fact that they were, 
during the night, strangled by the infamous 
Axamitowski, place major of Warsaw, the 
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most fmthful servant of the Grand Duke, who 
came with his satellites to execute the orders of 
his master, and the unhappy victims were after- 
wards curled in wagons to the graveyard. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Distressing situation of a young man on his return to the city 

of Warsaw. 

In compliance with the orders of the Grand 
Duke, all persons who visited foreign coun- 
tries, as Germany, France, or Italy, were 
obliged, on their return to their country, to 
present themselves before the Grand Duke; 
and the moment of presentation of any indi- 
vidual, was often the moment of his condem- 
nation, which depended entirely on the will or 
caprices of the Grand Duke. 

This young man had been studying at the 
university of Warsaw, and having graduated 
there went to Germany upon some affairs ; 
thence he visited the university of Breslau, in 
Silesia, under the Prussian sway, where, as we 
have observed in the secret police, was a so- 
ciety named Polonia, composed of Poles who 
attended that university. His visit was dis- 
covered and reported to the Grand Duke 
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before he had reached Warsaw, for the Grand 
Duke (as it was said in the secret police,) had 
agents in foreign countries, who communicated 
always the movements of the Polish spirit, 
what they spied out, with a due servility to the 
chiefs at Warsaw, general Rozniecki in the 
Polish army, and the Russian colonel Sass; 
yes, his visit was discovered and reported, it 
was also reported that he had visited the said 
university, but not for interested motives, as 
he himself declared, and there was not any, the 
slightest, evidence against him, though this was 
no guarantee for his safety. 

The above mentioned society in the univer- 
sity of Breslau, composed of Poles, which this 
Polander had visited, (as it caihe to my know- 
ledge,) was a secret patriotic society connected 
with the secret society of the' university of 
Warsaw,* and many others, for the restoration 
of Poland from the Russian yoke; on that 
account he was very narrowly watched at home 
and abroad, by the Grand Duke, to find if there 
could not appear on the surface, some spark of 
the deep concealed subject, an immediate con- 
sequence of the interview of the secret society 
at Breslau, that he might catch the fish ; but 
his highness had not. the pleasure, with all his 
artificial effort, to discover any circumstantial 
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evidence of guilt against this Pole, whose for- 
titude was sufficiently strong not to be moved. 
After this long and execrable vexation, this 
unhappy young man was ordered to be put 
under arrest, where he remained six months. 
Search was made by the secret police to find 
out the subject of his interview with this so- 
ciety, but all in vain ; and yet he was doomed 
to be a simple soldier in a line regiment, with- 
out promotion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Crael punishment of an under officer— His death. 

According to constitution, the deceased 
emperor Alexander was obliged to attend the 
national assembly at Warsaw once in two 
years, and to preside in the senate. The 
session lasted about six weeks, and was always 
held in the royal castle. On one of these occa- 
sions, the emperor, with his brother the Grand 
Duke Constantine, took an airing after dinner 
from the castle to Czcrniakowskie rogatki, or 
gate, about four English miles from the city, 
where a small post, consisting only of an under 
officer and seven soldiers, was regularly kept. 
This sub-officer, as I heard, was from the Po- 
lish troops, the seventh regiment of infantry. 
The sentinel, who was as this moment standing 
at his post, did not recognize the carriage in 
which was the emperor, with his brother, for 
it appeared so suddenly from a certain direc- 
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tion of the different roads which are in that 
vicinity^ and much covered hy trees, that the 
under oflGicer could not execute the usual honour 
to his majesty. ^ 

The Grand Duke immediately noted the 
name of this under officer, and on his return 
to the city with the emperor, he instantly 
ordered him to be brought from his post to 
the place major, to be punished so severely, 
that he was carried on a blanket almost dead 
from the Saxon tiquare directly to Hie militsiry 
hospital of Ujazdow. 

Next day, the Grand Duke, r^nemberiag 
his cruel treatment of a youth of good breed- 
ing, for such an insignificant matter, came to 
the hospital to see the unhappy vidJm. He 
offered him a commission, but he tiianked the 
Grand Duke for the reeompense, ai»d the next 
day he expiied. 



CHAPTER X. 



The sub-officer of the foarth re^ment of Yaeger— -Major- 
general Krasinski and the Grand Duke. 



Conformably to the regulation of the Grand 
Duke for the military department, every thing 
must have heen strictly maintained at all times 
in the military service, as well as v^ith respect 
to the dress from the general to the recruit ; 
namely, keeping the hair on the head, (particu- 
larly to soldiers) buttons, button-holes, casque, 
sabre, shoes, and all that belonged to the com- 
plete uniform, as well as to the soldier's arms, 
must have been clean and the man himself with 
a military mien. The slightest omission in 
appearing contrary to the regulation above 
enumerated, was to be regarded as an offence 
to his highness, and the offender was to be 
incarcerated according to the regulation . 

When the carriage of the omnipotent was 

perceived by the ear, and.< it rattled with a 
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tumultuous violence, which was familiar to 
every ear, and I think even to those who had 
but once heard it, could not fail to recognize 
the thundering vehicle of the master of Belve- 
dere, then all must have been on their guard 
when he appeared. Before I introduce the 
occurrence of an under officer of the said regi- 
ment, I will mention here the gratification 
^hich Gonstantine felt in the invention of bats 
to be worn by the officers, and the manner of 
their salutation with respect to their superiors. 
All the officers of the army, except Ulans, wore 
cocked hats. These hats were to be worn in 
such a manner as to bring the comers of them 
4]irectly over the shoulders of the man. Sudi 
;a method of wearing the h«ts is very incon- 
venient; and to have the corners in the exm- 
trary way would be an abuse of the sacred 
orders. When the officers, who generally 
could be se^ in crowds in every principal 
sU^et in Warsaw moving constancy here and 
ithere, listened to the said roll i^ his liege^ 
chariot, all promptly raised their hands to tliear 
hats to regulate them according to the pre- 
scribed order to avoid the ea^ eye of Ae 
Grand Duke ; all faced about at his appnnicfa, 
and made their salutation to his highness by 
putting the fkst two fingers of the left hand to 
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bats, and the Grand Boke usually re- 
tamed it. 

As to the winter season, then the officer 
must have removed his doak from the left arm 
so as to' display ^ epaulets which marked 
his rank, after ^hich he received in return 
•from the Grand Duke, a salute according to his 
rank. The rest, who were unable by circum- 
stance to present themselves according to 
regulation, ran away like sheep; for should 
any omission from the prescribed regulation 
be noted, the Grand Duke immediately ordered 
the offender to go under arrest at the nearest 
watch-house. 

But to proceed with the sub-officer. As I 
believe, in 1824, in winter, a few weeks after 
the army left the encampment to exchange the 
winter garrison for Uieir quarters, an under 
officer from the said regiment, who had been 
garrisoned this year in the palatinate of Lub- 
lin, twenty-four miles distant from Warsaw, 
-had been left in the city, being commanded by 
the major-general to assist in his chancery in 
doing some writing for the clerks there, for he 
was a good penman. The Grand Duke as 
usual going in his carriage, met this sub-officer 
in one of the streets, when this regiment had 
been already about five weeks at its destina- 
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tioD. He was astonished, and asked the reason 
of his presence in the city. The under-officer 
trembling, replied, that he had been ordered 
by the major-general to his chancery. The 
Grand Duke was not in an ill humour at that 
particular moment, being perhaps too much sur- 
prised by his sudden appearance ; but after a 
little time, as if awaking suddenly from a dream, 
he saw intelligibly two things on him out of the 
ordinary regulation; then he exclaimed with 
surprise, '' ha ! what do I see, such long hair 
and the handkerchief on the neck instead of a 
cravat;'' he flew in a passion, foaming with 
rage, and cried, thou hadst forgotten my regu- 
lation, I will take care to refresh thy memory. 
He instantly ordered the unhappy man, pale, 
half dead, to mount the coach, to take a seat 
with the coachman, and delivered him to the 
officer of the guard-house in the palace of 
Brubl, his former head-quarters, on the Saxon 
square, with the intention to punish him. The 
Grand Duke immediately sent an under officer 
of the body guard of cosacks to the major- 
general for an immediate interview with his 
highness. The under officer entered the room 
of the general with the command of the Grand 
Duke, upon which at first the general ordered 
the cosack to present arms, then he made the 
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following remarks, coinmancling the cosack to 
go back and report tiie following words : 

'^The Grand Duke has forgotten his duty, 
ivhen he sends to the major-general an under 
ofiScer ; the general goes not until the Grand 
Duke shall correct the omission." 

The cosack, in obedience to the general's 
order, reported faithfully all this to the Grand 
Duke ; and he sent instantly a captain, his 
adjutant, for the general, and when the adjutant 
came to the general, he said, ''now this is 
according to the military regulation," and he 
mounted the coach for Belvedere. The unfor- 
tunate man was brought from the dungeon to 
receive his doom, when the Grand Duke put 
the following question to the general : " Why 
have you commanded to your chancery this 
under oflBcer from the front, when the govern- 
ment pays the clerks who are employed for this 
business?" he cried passionately, "the barber 
here, and lashes, to shave his head and punish 
him." The general instantly interposed, and 
taking this under officer by the hand, said to 
the Grand Duke, with firmness : 

" Your highness dares not in my presence 
punish . this under officer, who is as well born 
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as myself; and if he is punished, I will no 
longer serve under the imperial banner." 

Th6 Grand Duke was appeased by the firm- 
ness of the major-general) and this unhappy 
young man was saved. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Grand Duke condemned to keep himself in daily service 

in the city of Warsaw. 

The palace of Belvedere, so called, was the 
head-quarters, or rather private residence of 
the Grand Duke, ahout three English miles 
distant from the city, situated near the M oko- 
towskie rogatki, or gate, was truly the palace 
and pandemonium of Belzebub, whence issued 
all sorts of torments and persecutions of the 
people, about which the reader has already a 
tolerable picture from the secret police. 

Whether he was at his head-quarters or 
abroad, speaking generally, he was always 
dangerous. 

Whenever he rode out, as he made a drive 
every day except in stormy weather, through 
the road wherever he passed he watched every 
body, and was himself watched in turn and 
dreaded more than the plague itself. He was 
but seldom in good humour, and officers and 
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privates were alike objects, at all times, of pan* 
ishment ; and, consequently, every body was 
in expectation of personal danger in meeting 
with him. He was not an admirer of edu- 
cated men or of genius ; they mostly disturbed 
his imagination, so he preferred rather the 
ignorant class, for he could manage them at 
his wiU. All that he desired was to be wor- 
shipped with humility, and that every thing 
should go according to his will, and by his 
established regulation, especially for the naili* 
tary services, which was most gratifying to 
him ; for there was nothing with which he was 
more pleased than to be continually drilling 
the soldiers like puppets; to equip or curse 
them ; in a word, he wished to gratify his pa&< 
sions in every way, and to be omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that is to say, a 
demi-god. 

I must say something of the daily military 
service, which, on account of its peculiarity, 
requires a passing notice. The Grand Duke 
was mostly occupied with it, and very strict 
with regard to its duties ; he gave binufelf great 
trouble to have every thing go^on in the pre- 
scribed manner, and with the utmost precision; 
and he watched constantly, with great eager- 
ness, the conduct of each man, whieli he 
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severely criticised on, as we have already ob- 
served in the sixth chapter. 

By the daily service, is to be understood 
keeping guard in full uniform ; as for instance, 
by the regiments of cavalry on picket guard, a 
detachment of lancers, hussars or cuirassiers, 
under the command of an officer, for the relief 
of those who were on duty the day before. 

Next to that orderlies, consisting of two 
sab-officers and a private of each regiment 
from all the cavalry which composed the garri- 
son, and so on in like manner from all other 
troops of this garrison, were commanded in 
complete uniform, with arms, on the Saxon 
square, every morning at the prescribed hour 
before the Grand Duke for his usual super- 
vision. Besides that, a whole regiment of ii^ 
fantry, from the various regiments which 
composed the garrison of the city, was com- 
manded also and inspected by the Grand Duke 
regularly, to keep duty at the numerous watch- 
houses, and this part of service was regulated 
as usual for twenty-four hours. 

Though the Grand Duke was the high regu- 
lator of the daily service, omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and omnipresent, yet he was subject to 
regulations of his own creation ; and I will 

give here an account of an incident which took 

22 
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place, as I believe, in 1820 or 1821, in spring, 
at the time when the emperor Alexander came 
to Warsaw to preside over the national assem- 
bly according to the Polish constitution, by 
which he was obliged to attend once every two 
years. 

It was a very rainy day when the Grand 
Duke, as I understood, fell into a snare, being 
doomed by the emperor for some misbehaviour 
to perform a daily service in this stormy time. 
Indeed, it was a sour dejeune for him, as it 
happened in the morning that he received this 
unfavourable commission from the emperor. 
The duty for a general consisted in visiting all 
the guard-houses in the city, in order to have a 
full knowledge of the military alfairs in the 
garrison, so as to give a true account in the 
report to the emperor twice a day, in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, at a prescribed hour. 
Displeased, as he was but seldom in good 
humour, the more on account of being obliged 
to perform a daily service, he grew more en- 
raged like a tiger, though he felt himself bound 
to appear in full uniform,* and to attend every 

* It is introduced particularly in the dominion of Russia, 
and very strictly observed by all the inferior military ranks^ as 
well as civil, that they mast always present themselves in full 
uniform before the authorities of superior ranks. 
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where in this most unpleasant day ; he abso- 
lutely soiled his boots, ^ even his pantaloons, 
walking in the midst of the mud, and in such 
a situation he went afterwards with the report 
but not at the prescribed time, which seems to 
me, as far as I can recollect, to have been early 
in the evening, about six or seven o'clock ; he 
delayed either intentionally or by something 
extraordinary which happened, for this was 
neither the place nor time to report; he made 
his report about ten o'clock to the emperor, 
who was at the ball at the national theatre, 
given by the citizens of Warsaw on the occa- 
sion of his arrival. The Grand Duke, to do 
some mischief in consequence of his punish- 
ment, hastily entered the saloon, all soiled, 
where the ladies, dressed in full splendour, 
hastened away, and all ran for fear of being 
polluted. The emperor, laughing, apologized 
pleasantly for the appearance of his brother. 



CHAPTER XII. 



An interference of the princess Lovicka, for a brewer of War- 
saw, refused — Officer of lancer guard performed a hazardous 
evolution at the Grand Duke's command — Constantiue at the 
outbreaking of fire during the night in the city of Warsaw, 
and a Polander in the Polish Kurtka. 



It has already been said that the Grand 
Duke's temper was often controlled by his 
wife, who, as it was said in the fifth chapter, 
always mitigated it. She, by her good-natured 
disposition, was always • ready to excuse the 
faults of her husband for the sake of humanity ; 
but there were instances in which the Grand 
Duke refused her, and even forbade her to 
interfere. For this reason I introduce an inci- 
dent, in relation to which she took upon her- 
self to speak in favour of some gentleman who 
became obnoxious to the caprices of the Grand 
Duke ; and, if I do not mistake, it was Za- 
wadzki for whom she would speak and was 

refused, and of this incident speaks also Harro 

22* 
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Harring, in his sketches. This gentleman was 
a hrewer in Warsaw, and a proprietor of a 
considerable landed property, who was put in 
chains at the denunciation of the secret police, 
for keeping a man who had deserted from one 
of the regiments belonging to the garrison of 
Warsaw, and had been found at this brewery 
employed by the clerks' to whom this part of 
the business property belonged, as well as the 
payment of the wages of the labourer, and (he 
superintendence over them. 

Zawadzki, at first being infamously abused 
by the Grand Duke, was ordered, as being 
guilty of such a crime, to the degrading condi- 
tion of wheeling a wheelbarrow for an hour, 
during the whole parade, on the Saxon square^ 
in the presence of a crowd of spectators, who 
commonly attended the military show, soBie 
for amusement, others testifying regard with 
tenderness for unhappinei^, or hastening with 
aid when a favourable opportunity arrived at 
the appearance of the Grand Doke, from wbi<^ 
there was frequently to be expected a danger* 
ous result, of which we have ample informatk>n 
jGromthe author, Harro Harring, in his^ "Po- 
land under the dominion of Russia/- wIk) 
brings on the stage the Grand I>uke's well 
known exploits, among which there is an 
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occurrence under the title, " the officr^ 
laneer guard and the pyramid of bayonets," 
^which happened at St. Petersburg at the time 
of his yearly visit, and is testified by an eye 
witness. I introduce it here in confirmation 
of the statement that the Grand Duke was 
capricious as well as cruel, both at home and 
abroad. 

One day in St. Petersburg, an officer of the 
lancer's guard, executing his ordinary evola^ 
tions before the Grand Duke with full satisfac- 
tion both in theory and practice, failed to make 
at % full gallop a turn which he was ordered to 
do, on account of the restiveness of his horse, 
wbieh refused to be guided by his bridle or 
apnrs. The Grand Duke, in a violent passion, 
ordered the officer to continue the evolution, 
but in vain, the fiery animal was unmanageable 
and sprang every way with his rider iii sjHte of 
bis efforts, he could not manage him though he 
was a good rider. The rage of Constantine 
rose to a furious pitch, which made all those 
present tremble for the moment ; he ordered a 
bait and a pyramid of twelve muskets with 
fixed bayonets to be erected. 

The hearse by this time became manageable, 
the officer was ordered to perform a new but 
hazardous evolution, that is to say, to leap the 
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pyramid ; and the fieiy anioial performed this 
safely with his rider, who was then commanded 
to repeat it again, and to the astonishment of 
all present the spirited horse leapt over witii 
his brave rider and stood erect on the other 
side of the pyramid the second time. The bar- 
barous command was given by the furious mon- 
ster Uie third time, when a general who was 
near the Grand Duke made a humane remon- 
strance in favour of the officer and the animal, 
that it would be an inevitable and horrible 
death for the rider and for the horse, for the 
animal was exhausted. This was not only 
rejected by the Grand Duke, but the general 
was even severely reprimanded and imme- 
diately arrested, for this remonstrance was 
considered a rebellious one. 

The third time the evolution was commanded, 
and so it was performed^ when Constantine, 
beiqg enraged by his disappointments, evidently 
expecting the death of the officer, gave the 
same order for the fourth time, which was 
obeyed, and the horse leapefl over the pyramid 
once more ; but the horse fell, exhausted by 
this last leap, having broken both his forelegs. 
The whole exterior presented almost a deadly 
shape of the officer's body, who with trembling 
step advanced to the Grand Duke, during 
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which tiikie a deadly silence prevailed among 
the spectators ; he placed at his highness's feet 
his sword, resigned to him bis commission in 
the emperor's service, and the Grand Duke 
considering this as a rebellion, sent him to ttie 
watch-house. As to the Grand Duke's quality 
of being active, it could not be denied ; yes, he 
was constantly active, not only by day but even 
by night ; and it might be proper to say some^ 
thing with respect to this characteristic in 
addition to that which has been already men- 
tioned or alluded to in former chapters. I 
will mention the assistance which he rendered 
during the night at the frequent outbreaking 
of fire in the city of Warsaw, of which I have 
been myself several times a witness. It must 
not be omitted that he was particularly atten^ 
tive in such cases, and as far as I know, it was 
regulated by him, that whenever an outbreak 
of fire appeared in the city or its neighbour- 
hood, by night or day, a sum of five dollars^ 
was giveii as. a reward to him who should first 
appear with the notice to the place major, 
whose duty it was immediately to send to 
Belvedere, in order to make the Grand Duke 
acquainted with the event, and the place where 
it happened ; and he delayed not instantly to 
dress himself, and then mounting his coach to 
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ride quickly to the place, and several times he 
was almost the first one to appear at the fire. 
For that purpose, a detachment of soldiers, 
called the fire- watch company, was instituted 
by the > Grand Duke, whose duty was to sur- 
round the place where all the furniture and 
every thing belonging to the house that could 
be saved, was carried and delivered to the 
circle of the fire-watch company, and there 
was all perfectly secured under the manage- 
ment of officers commanded for that purpose, 
and almost under the immediate control of 
Constantine. 

With regard to the Grand Duke himself, he 
put himself in such a situation as to have a full 
view of the whole proceeding, *whence like a 
deity, he issued his orders to his subordinates ; 
thus the machinery went on smoothly, for the 
Grand Duke was there in person. The engines 
must have been constantly active, and hundreds 
of buckets of water were carried swiftly to and 
fro at a signal of the Grand Duke. At sucb a 
time as this, though at night, Constantine had 
eyes every where upon every thing, his eagle 
eye perceived in the tumultuous crowd a young 
man of a good look in a Polish kurtka, a part 
of a Polish national dress, which it was for- 
bidden to wear, being considered as an oflfence 
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to his imperial highness, and the offender was 
sentenced hy the Grand Duke to a punishment 
according to his will. 

No one of the old citizens of Warsaw, would 
risk bringing into recollection his beloved 
national dress by appearing in it. This young 
man fell a sacrifice to the caprices of the Grand 
Duke : tor the next day, in the morning, he 
was ordered to appear before the Grand Duke, 
who accosted him as usual at first with a long 
list of opprobrious titles, and then sentenced 
him, as I heard, to fifteen days confinement in 
the public prison. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Grand Duke's fruitless activity. 

In the last year, some two or three months 
before the revolution broke out in Warsaw, 
the Grand Duke was exceedingly active with 
Nowosielcow. They watched with vigilant 
eyes the movements of the people ; they knew, 
and particularly the Grand Duke, as we have 
already observed, that an event was at hand. 
He ordered the most strict patrols to the vari- 
ous regiments of cavalry, namely, cuirassiers, 
hussars, lancers, chasseurs, to perambulate 
during the nights in full squadrons the streets 
of Warsaw in every direction, with loaded 
muskets and pistols, in the same manner as 
did the companies of infantry, with the assist- 
ance of the police. 

23 
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There was not a single night that the patrols* 
failed to catch a number of different orders of 
persons, whom they drove like cattle to the 
watch-houses ; the next day they were brought 
to a close examination, after which, some of 
them were put instantly in chains, and incar- 
cerated in dungeons ; some were flogged, and 
some were released on the security of their 
oaths, and delivered to the control of the 
police. Indeed, there was horror and lamen- 
tation in the whole city, when the parents, 
instead of finding their children at home, found 
them next day in the prisons loaded with 
chains. How great their grief must have been, 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

An instance of the same kind took place at 
the university of Wilna, in I825,t in which it 
was said one half of the students of this insti- 
tute, besides numerous youths from distant pro- 
vinces of the empire, were doomed to punish- 
ment by the decision of the said Nowosielcow;! 

* The patrols were commanded to go the rounds before ten 
o'clock. , 

f Sketches of Warsaw, by Harro Harring, 1834. 

X He was Imperial Commissary General, Minister, Senator, 
and Carator of the Uniyersity of Wilna ; he held the highest 
rank next to the Grand Duke. 
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some were sent to the desert of Siberia, some 
were put into the ranks of the very numerous 
Russian regiments in the service as common 
soldiers ; some suffered the punishment of the 
knout, and some were imprisoned, and all 
because a student of this institute took the 
liberty to write with chalk on a wall, the 
words, "live constitution of 1791," which was 
taken for a sign of conspiracy. 

But to return to the Grand Duke : he was 
enraged in the highest degree, and was unable 
to sleep in the night, or to do any thing in 
safety, his own conscience disturbed him in 
consequence of the many crimes he had com- 
mitted, and made him tremble at the remem- 
brance of them ; though he still relied on the 
diligent service of the instrument of his tyranny, 
hoping to prevent the approaching event which 
had been many years past in contemplation 
by the patriots; but all these most vigorous 
efforts which he had employed were in vain, 
and when the revolution broke out, he was at 
last compelled, with the Russians, to abandon 
the Polish territory. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Cruel "troatment of the Author, and his Tiolant imFrisonment 
by the Grand Duke in the fortress of Zamosc. 



The barbarous treatment of the Polish 
nation, by the Grand Duke^ I have written for 
. the public view, in thirteen chapters ; and it 
would be easy to fill an extensive volume with 
the tyranny of the Grand Duke, whose abso- 
lute sway and vicious disposition, during hia 
time in Poland, were polluted with so many 
<!(nme8, while he controlled the unhappy nation 
at his will, a subject which has been previously 
written upon by Harro Harring, mentioned 
before, and some others; nay, there are eye 
witnesses, not only among my countrymen 
who live in this country, but also of other 
nations, and even perhaps some Americans, 

who know by personal observations, the famous 
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exploits of the Grand Duke ; and as to my per- 
sonal qualities, I must say, if I could have been 
led into a mistake, by association in my youth- 
ful da^s, then this could not be imputed to me 
or to any one ; and without quoting instances, 
I would say, if we know but a little, our nature, 
so I believe, it would not be without means to 
defend her character. Through the introduc- 
tion of this character, I have no intention of 
exciting sympathy for myself, but I cannot be 
so void of feeling as to leave out this, as being 
due to circumstances, in order to give a true 
account of the nature and cause of my suffer- 
ings. 

A native of the grand duchy of Posen, a part 
of great Poland, under the sway of Prussia, 
after taking a regular course of studies in the 
• schools of Posen, I went to Warsaw, where I 
practiced about two years in the jurisprudence 
department, with the view of establishing my- 
self in that department, but it failed ; and as to 
my coming in the world or birth, I declare that 
I, or we all, are as well born as those who 
wear the crowns. Being yet in my minority, 
I thought to try my fortune in a military 
career, as the world was accustomed to do, 
and I entered into the Polish army, in the 
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division of infantry, second regiment of the 
line, under the command of General Count 
Potocki, to whose guardianship I thought to 
recommend myself, as he was previously ac- 
quainted with the lineage of our family ; I soon 
perceived the hardship of my new life as a 
soldier in front, and I could not long endure it, 
in short, I was wholly displeased with the 
harsh treatment in the Polish service, the con- 
dition of which, unfortunately for me, I had 
neglected to ascertain in detail. For this 
reason, I asked the count, that he would com- 
mand me to the regiment chancery ; my request 
was granted, and I was commanded to it as a 
clerk, in the rank of sub-officer ; thinking by 
this removal, my dismission would become 
easier, for I had no satisfaction at all in the 
Polish army. I was about three years in the 
chancery, and I found great difficulty in obtain- 
ing my releaSfe, though I repeated frequently 
my request to the count and the colonel, judg- 
ing myself not to be bound to serve so long as 
a foreigner, and I desired ardently to be free 
from this bondage. The count, as well as the 
colonel, promised me to procure the requested 
dismissal, for which, I waited from time to time, 
but in vain; at length I formed the resolution to 
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write to the presldkttt of the grand ducby of 
Posen, fts a PrasHsian inhabitant, through the 
office of the Prnssian eonsal at Warsaw, re- 
questing that the Prussian government would 
interfere for my dehveranee from the Polish 
ranks, for which, neither my health nor ftttine 
prospects were suited. 

In about three weeks an order caroe to the 
colonel of my regiment that tl^ Grand Dudee 
wished to see me ; bat the colonel told me no- 
thing of the subject. It was Saturday wh» 
the colonel took me to the Bruhl Palace, ike 
Grand Duke's head-quarters, where he always 
received all the public authorities, orderlies 
from di£ferent regiments, and foreigners, for 
there are extensive apartments. 

We met the count Potocki on the stairs of 
the palace, who said to the colonel, I have just 
received an order from the Grand Duke that 
he should be presented privately at Selvedere.* 

* Surely he would not have exposed the cause pub- 
licly, for the Prussian consul was frequently at the 
Bruhl Palace, through whom I made my request to the 
Prussian government, in a proper manner, before a pub- 
lic notary, to which I added the testimony of the phy- 
sician of my regiment, whom I bad requested to give 
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My presentation was delayed till the next day 
at eight o'clock, as has been said; at Belvedere, 
as that would be out of the way. At the same 
time the colonel said to me, " have no fear, 
only answer the Grand Duke's questions." 
They did not know themselves what would be 
the consequence, but I presume they suspected 
some unfavourable result, which, as we have 
observed, almost always depended upon the 
caprice and humour of the Grand Duke; 
wherefore the general prevented me from say- 
ing any thing more in answer to the Grand 
Duke's questions; and while I was, at the 
same time, conscientious in all that which I 
had done. 

I wenl^ to my quarters, but very much dis- 

a certificate of my state of health ; who, after examina- 
tion, found me unfit to serve in the front of the military 
service, and stated, that from the symptoms of my bodily 
constitution I was not perfectly established ; and, as I 
already said, I made address directly to the govern- 
ment, but the document of the notary must have been 
legalized by its consul or it would have been discredited 
there. Such was the way in which I humbly looked 
for my release, which was my particular object, to get 
out from this service. 
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turbed. Next day I went with ike adjutant of 
the regiment,^ in a coach, to Belvedere, where 
the colonel had already been, and in a qoarin 
of an hour came the general hioataelf, and the 
order was given to present me. Am soon as 
we entered into the Grand Duke's chaoab^r he 
inamediately appeared tram another room, ca- 
tering in great rage, and roaring put to me the 
following questions : '' Why have yoa writtea 
to the Prussian gov^nmeot; had you oot a 
colonel or a general to ask for a dismissal ^ 
were they not th^e.? I wiU teach you.'' 

He ordered me to receive fifty strokes, and 
to be sent to the fortress of 2iamosc. At that 
moment I was thunder struck, and so de^essed 
with profound grief that when I was^oing out 
from the chamber a stream of bitter tears 
overcame my utterance; taking heaven for 
witness of the calamity fallen upon me while I 
was innocent. 

They consoled me, saying that the Grand 
Duke v^as in a passion, and that he would 
change his decree ; but there v^as no change ; 
and next day, in the morning, I was hurried in 
a kibitka, under escort of a gendarme, to the 
fort. 

Indeed ! I was too diffident at the time when 
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the duke asked me why I did not ask the colo- 
nel or general for a dismissal ; had I spoken 
the truth, openly, I might perhaps have avoided 
this misfortune. The colonel was arrested hy 
the Grand Duke for having created a disturb- 
ance with the Prussian government about me ; 
ad for the general, I iieard not whether he was 
arrested. I was hurried to the fortress, as was 
maid, fortunately not in chains, but by free 
arrest, though every one must work in the 
fortress for it was in operation. The count 
Potocki, as I understood, wrote to the com- 
mandant of the fort that I might not be 
oppressed there, and I found a liberal pro- 
tector in the person of the commandant, who 
gave positive orders to all his subordinates 
about my treatment, and every body testified 
compassion towards me. I was quite free from 
labour ; they looked not upon me as they did 
on the others, and if I worked it was merely 
for my own recreation, to pass oiF time ; but 
still I was prisoner, my mind was so much 
oppressed I was there in a constant melan- 
choly, burdened with a heavy load upon my 
spirit, in the thick and gloomy walls, without 
any hope of regaining my liberty, as nobody 
would, could, or dared to interfere for my libe- 
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ration ; and I was unable to persuade myself 
why I suffered so unjustly the misfortune ; at 
last I^ fell sick and was several weeks in the 
military prison hospital. I remained there 
in that unhappy situation four years, seven 
months, and twenty-seven days, without a 
trial, for one could not be legally formed 
against me. There were military prisoners, 
from the general to the private, in free as well 
as in a strict confinement, that is to say, in 
chains. There was no lack of food in this 
military prison ; they were far better fed than 
the soldiers in the regiments ; and in case of 
their sickness all kinds of food of the best 
quality, as well as the costliest medicines for 
their comfort, with strict attention, were well 
and sufficiently administered. In 1828, in the 
month of August, on the 8th day, came, unex- 
pectedly, an order for my liberation ; this was 
through the interposition of the count Potocki, 
himself or his friends. 

The commandant came before the front at 
one o'clock, just at the very moment when the 
prisoners were commanded to go to their usual 
labour, and called me from the rank and in- 
formed me that I was free ; but this extraordi- 
nary news I had learned some hours before 
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from one of the officers, a very good man, who 
was on duty for the day, (as they were changed 
r^olarly,) and who whispered to me at the 
place where I was labouring, ** in three hours 
you shall be free;'* and I was accordingly 
freed. I could not control my joy when I left 
this dreadful abode ; but my joy was of short 
duration. The Grand Duke, instead of free- 
ing me from bondage, ordered me to be de- 
graded to a common soldier, and to be kept 
still in captivity without promotion ; but count 
Potocki, in a secret way, ordered the colonel 
that I should be admitted to the battalion's chan- 
cery ; and in spite of all the spies I remained 
there until the 29th of November, 1830, the 
day of the outbreak of our revolution. 

It was well known to the whole army what 
-was the nature of my imprisonment, for all 
those who entered voluntarily, or had been 
caught by the Grand Duke for his army, being 
natives of the grand duchy of Posen, were 
freed from the Polish service at the request of 
the Prussian government; of whose release 
from their long captivity I was the instrument; 
and I myself, alas ! fell a victim to the caprices 
of the tyrant. I went as sub-officer against 
my bitter enemy, where I contributed, as far as 
was in my power, to the cause of my country. 

24 
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In the month of March, 1831, general count 
Krukowiecki, then governor of the city of 
Warsaw, who knew me personally, as well as 
all the circumstances of my sufferings, on a 
certain^ occasion assured me that he would 
reward me by his influence for my sufferings. 
During the struggle with our enemies in the 
unfavourable season, as it was in the middle of 
winter when we were exposed to all the severity 
of the cruel elements which poured upon us, 
we were obliged to make a bivouac under the 
face of heaven, without tents, suffering fre- 
quently from hunger and many other wants; 
and at length I became dropsical, and was com- 
pelled to go from the field to the hospital at 
Kadom; whence, after a partial recovery, I 
was commanded to convey a detachment of 
sick and wounded soldiers to the city of War- 
saw; where, on my arrival, it was my duty to 
make a report and to present myself person- 
ally before the governor. It was then that he 
fulfilled his promise; he took me by the hand 
and introduced me personally to the secretary 
of war, at that time general Morawski, in his 
official saloon in the presence of several other 
generals, saying : 

** Here is the sub-officer who, by the order 
of the Grand Duke, suffered a long captivity 
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in Zamosc, about the affairs as you know, now 
I bring him to you for a recompense." 

Then the general Morawski remarked, that 
the chief commander (at that time Skrzy* 
necki,) had requested the national government 
to allow him the privilege of nominating the 
subaltern officers, which request had been 
granted; wherefore, he thought, it would be 
better to make a report to the national govern- 
ment; and, accordingly, general Krukowiecki 
made immediately a report about the affair to 
that government under the presidency of prince 
Czartoryiski. The national government made 
the affair known to the chief commander, and 
I was rewarded with a lieutenantship ; but I 
cared very little for my title. 

On that account this affair became known 
to all the members of the Polish national 
government, and particularly to Mr. Plichta 
and Lelewel, members of the said ruling 
power, who, as I understood, were then living 
in exile in Bruxel, the capital of Belgium, in 
the Netherland. 
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EVENTS AND FACTS FOR THE RECOVERr Gf POLAND. 
ELUSTRATED BY ARQUltENTS. 



It is not my object here to make an exten- 
sive picture of this delicate subject, or to fill a 
large number of pages with labour, useless to 
myself and uninteresting to the reader ; but 
only to proceed so far as is necessary to give 
a just and true account of the materials consti- 
tuting this history* 

Worthy reader! let not the above title in 
the least disturb your mind — peace to you — 
bless me, here the object is not one that you 
could make yourself ready to strive for, no — 
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beware ! nor is it even of that kind that may 
have a supernatural perceptibility ; but it is a 
true and grave declaration of this noble cause, 
whicbi I believe, every true and sensible soul 
will adhere to. 

Since the time of the election of the late 
king Stanislaus Poniatowski, in 1764, Poland 
has been subjected to the Russian yoke, and 
her ruin has been the determined object of 
that power* Alas ! from her chivalrous cha- 
racter, no other country in Europe could be a 
better wall against the Russian absolute power 
than Poland, and there is no oUier country in 
the world for which so much interest and 
esteem is felt in every true bosom as for her. 
It is a sensibility, a feeling of sympathy in 
liberal hearts, for the courageous but unhappy 
and oppressed. 

Reader ! you have observed in the interreg- 
num in 1763, after the death of the elector of 
Saxony, when the diet was convoked for the 
election of a new king, to what a degree the 
influence of the foreign powers, namely, Rufr- 
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sia and Prussia, arose ; and what, subsequently, 
was the result of such an interested idea you- 
already know. 

The empress of Russia completed her plan. 
The feeble Poniatowski, whose changeable 
character was the principal motive of the em- 
press in electing him, had been elected by her 
imposing influence and will, it being her chief 
object to dictate laws to the Poles ; but to that 
awful proceeding I must bring back your me- 
mory ; it was a burning recollection to Russia 
as well to Prussia, of past times, the former of 
which had received a fearful blow from Casi- 
mer II. by retaking the invaded duchy of 
Halitz, in 1182 ; and the latter, indeed, at the 
same period, a much more fearful one. Far- 
ther, in 1514, the Russians received a similar 
one from Sigismund I., and at last, under Sigis- 
mund III., the famous Zolkiewski gave them 
the most severe blow that they ever had expe- 
rienced, by rendering himself master of Mos- 
cow, in 1610; he made the czar Basil himself 
a prisoner, and obtained an oath from the Rus* 
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sians, who proclaimed Uladislaus, son of the 
said Sigismund III., czar of all Russia, and in 
like manner the miserable neighbours of Sar- 
matia, viz. : Austrians, Tartars, Turks, and 
others, who frequently, in various epochs, 
aimed, by cupidity, to deprive her of tranquil- 
lity, were in like manner chastised. 

All this which has been stated in regard to 
the said subject, was the particular reason why 
the foreign powers, willing to secure themselves 
against an expected danger from the powerful 
and warlike neighbours for whom they felt so 
much respect, had been looking long before for 
a suitable opportunity to dismember Poland, 
and at last the moment arrived when Catha- 
rina II. had charmed the said Pdniatowskt to 
be a king. 

In relation to his election I have only to say, 
that the foreign powers, the dreadful spoilers 
of that country, Russia and Prussia, would not 
admit any more foreigners, but that the crown 
should be held by a native Pole ; the only 
object of which regulation was to make this 
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eouiitry an easier prey ; for as soon ail a^jt on#n K i^ 
of the foreign princes should obtain the croWnU<^^^ 
as Poland had in former times on the throne 

princes of France, Sweden, and other coun* 

« 

tries, it would be, of course, a hard matter for 
them to carry into ejQfect their hateful plan. 

In regard to Austria, the neighbour of the 
above named spoilers, who became an equal 
participator of the assigned parts of Poland, 
I must say, when considering her in one respect 
not guilty, as not being immediately in the plot 
with the two former : nevertheless, in another 
she was, morally, as guilty as her confidants ; 
for, knowing undoubtedly the operations of her 
neighbours, as well as acting secretly in their 
plot, she joined warmly in the proposal of Fre- 
derick, so called great, at an express interview 
with Joseph II., at Neiss, in Silesia, in 1769. 

These were the burning recollections to her^ 
already mentioned ; that is to say, the memo* 
rable battles at the fort of Glogau, as well as 
in the environs of that city, in 1109; in Sile- 
sia, under the reign of Boleslaus III., sur- 
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named Krzynwusty ; to which olso, cm a 
different occasion, succeeded another of more 
or less consequence, mingled together with 
many other obstacles which happened in dif- 
ferent periods, against which she could not 
stand, and which led her to take such an oppro- 
brious step. 

Eager for miserable and temporary wealth, 
and for their own aggrandisement, the unlawful 
owners of the Sarmatian soil have appropriated 
it to their own use, in the very manner as it 
results from the source of the evils of socie- 
ties, of which I will give the following exam- 
ple : when, sometimes, a quarrel happens 
between two men of a different quality, con- 
cerning the profits of their mutual labour, and 
one of them appears to be stronger, who, being 
eager for the advantage, resolves to fall upon 
the weaker to take him away ; in the meantime 
the conflict grows on, so that the weak man, 
from fear of being deprived of his rights, 
makes an appeal to his neighbour for aid with 
the view of repelling this violent encroach- 
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ment ; but, unfortunately, he makes choice of 
a man no stronger than himself, and the for- 
mer unites likewise with another man perhaps 
equal in strength to himself, whence the affair 
terminates finally in favour of the stronger. 
Then is this not an evident robbery ? indeed 
it is more than a crime, it is a blunder. 

Whilst preparing this work for the press, 
I learned through the public papers, a very 
affecting occurrence, which lately took place 
by the violation of the sacred treaties of 
European nations, (a breaking of the peace 
of mind or mutual care). It is this : the 
relics of the Sarmatian soil, their liberty and 
rights, that brave and little republic of Cra- 
cow, besides the horrors perpetrated on that 
country by the detested three spoilers, has 
become a prey of the insatiate rapacity of 
Austria ; she took boldly, by the power of her 
bayonets, the possession in the said manner 
as her own; but alas! timCy as is exemplified 
below, has a stronger weapon, it does more 

than our poor power. 

25 
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But to return, I must here remark, that in 
the reign of Poniatowski, there were very 
numerous and diverse religious sects, who 
wished to have the same privileges as the 
Roman Catholics ; and being unable to obtain 
them, revolted, and put themselves under the 
protection of the different powers, and Russia, 
profiting by that which more and more kindled 
the fire, sent an armament, and so by degrees, 
she completed the object which she had always 
in view, having dethroned the king and dis* 
membered the country. 

So the success of the plan of Catharina, 
with the election of the king, was the last hour 
of Polish rights and liberty, and she became 
a fit prey to the three plunderers; a similar 
conduct to the above, it is worthy to be men- 
tioned here, was that violent robbery of the 
unfortunate Indians of their liberty and rights 
by the Spaniards, after the discovery of the 
new world, by Columbus, whom likewise, that 
rapacious eagerness for the accumulations of 
miserable wealth animated; what a contrast 
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between enlightened and uncultivated fellow 
beings, whose gentle and pacific quality was 
satisfied and happy with the gifts of nature, 
the reader may form an idea. Indeed, a more 
shameful and baser action, in any way, could 
not be perpetrated by human beings ; and, as 
from its atrocity, it shall never be obliterated 
from the annals of the nation, nor be extin- 
guished from the memory of future generations 
of mankind ; so neither shall the infamous and 
violent robbery by the said three handed 
ravishers. 

It is stated by credible authors, and can be 
fully established, that the plan of the dismem- 
berment of this unhappy country, originated with 
Peter, so called the Great, who boldly entertain- 
ed this view, but was prevented by many events 
from eflfecting it ; wherefore, this hardy task, 
though always cherished and never lost sight 
of, was deferred to a fit time, when, at last, 
Catharina II., as related before, effected it; 
and it was clearly seen from the combined 
facts relating to this subject, that Russia alone. 
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by her imposing superiority of her power, 
baying undoubtedly the most important mo- 
tive to deprive Poland as speedily as possible 
of her influence, always busied herself in her 
a£fairSy from the seventeenth century to the 
year 1830, hastening for the destruction of the 
said country, as was shown in the second part 
of this volume. ^ 

On reviewing the above transaction, I have 
to say, that if the case suggested above, which 
seems to be in all probability, the fact were not 
really so, still it would here be of little import- 
ance to make a search who was the chief 
instrument in it, Peter, so called the Great, 
or Henry IV., brother of the king of Prussia, 
as some have- asserted ; wherefore, let us turn 
our attention to the leading matter, and to the 
agent who consummated the object, for as to 
the essence of it, and how the melancholy 
effect by the co-operating parties of this coun- 
try was done, is clear as the sun, is even now 
apparent, since according to the present politi- 
cal, and too fashionable method, her existence 
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on the map is not even to be seen ; nor is she 
permitted to hear her natural name, O yes ! an 
ample evidence points out plainly who was the 
chief actor of all that scandalous performance 
which closed the curtain. Therefore, it must 
be acknowledged, that Russia alone was the 
chief director and principal instigator of all 
the atrocities, for the melancholy fate of this 
country y and not the Poles themselves, that is 
to say the higher class of nobility. I have 
heard Americans express such an opinion. 
Neither the king himself, nor the defect of the 
constitution, as it is fancied by some, was the 
cause; nor was there any other instrument, 
which taken naturally, could be rightfully re- 
proached with being guilty; no, the reproach 
rests on Russia, who originated the plan for 
the above mentioned reason, of which she is 
as certainly guilty as she is in possession of 
that foreign soil ; and if a party of the said 
nobility had taken part in this melancholy 
epoch, it must have been done by the powerful 

and constant influence of her adversaries, who 

25* 
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had employed all possible means to force the^ 
Sarmatians to the completion of the ruin of 
this conn try, of which Russia had dreamed 
long ago ; yes, and it is very dear, that when 
the eagerness and the superior strength of the 
ravenous enemies, being united in one senti- 
ment with a steadfast resolution, had come 
into a situation to arrive at the, designed point, 
then a resistance in such a state of affairs 
could be of course of no avail ; and, speaking 
in a moral point of view, without the faults to 
which we are always more or less subjected by 
nature, that is to be attributed to the inventor, 
not to the user ; for the latter can ameliorate 
or decrease the object according to circum* 
stances, having gained the advantage of the 
former ; so let us not be too tardy in looking 
upon ours, whilst we have time for the reflec- 
tions of others, hence we must not hesitate, 
which is somewhat unpleasant, to acknowledge 
our faults. The three royal robbers employed 
all possible means to purify themselves from 
the pollution of their hateful conduct; and they 
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will Stand always with a contrary picture in 
the cause of the dismemberment of Poland. 

Of the above arguments, I wish to call here 
the reader's attention, to point out the logical 
distinction between Mr. A. Allisson, the writer 
of the history of the French revolution, and 
Mr. A. Thiers, the distinguished French 
statesman. 

How great a contrast there is in the dis- 
position of the two authors, respecting their 
opinions in the cause of the partition of 
Poland.* I would say of the former, he is 
like a cloud, by which the light is intercepted, 
standing close by the truth, not daring to pene- 
trate its precincts; and, indeed, they who will 
point out the errors of their fellow men, must 
be more than human. Whilst vindicating the 
cause, I must vindicate it to the utmost, for it 
is here the affair of man, and as soon as it is of 
this kind, then its proceedings must be taken 
under consideration, particularly in this state 



* See Allisaon's work of 1844 ; and Thlers^s history of the 
French reyolutioft« late edition. 
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of things; therefore, I wish to make a hrief 
remark of public opinion, for I observed a fre- 
quent reference is made to it as if it were a 
holy thing, upon which every thing must be 
grounded ; whereas, it is frequently the result 
of the greatest crime, because man, as a mortal, 
the whole mass, as well as the ruling powers, 
can never be exempted from errors to which 
we are all liable, from the very reason as has 
been already mentioned, and be it so; yet, in 
behalf of the subject, I must say, we are not 
without hope of defending the human race for 
their quality, when making the distinction be- 
tween good and bad, by which, the former 
must be exempted from universal reproach; 
and, as the character of the two is obvious, so 
I believe by inference from the first, the world 
hangs on; thus speaking, I suppose that the 
world goes forward in this way, throwing bad 
into good, for the support of both ; but, for the 
reality, let us look into the progress, and result 
of life, or of human affairs, and from the 
example given below, we shall see how- they 
go on, and how they are completed. 
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But to proceed, let it be remembered that 
Poland has had the glory, as well as other 
nations on the *earth, of possessing eminent 
rulers, in different reigns, and in different 
centuries, by whose virtue and prudence she 
enjoyed the usual amount of happiness, parti- 
cularly in the reigns of Boleslaus, surnamed 
Chrobry; Boleslaus III., surnamed KTzy- 
wousty; Casimir IL, surnamed ^'w5/ ; Sigis- 
mund I., Sigismund IIL, lagellon, or Uladislaus 
v., and John Sobieski, who have been already 
spoken of, and many others ; the first five of 
whom made themselves well known by their 
heroic acts, not only in general, but more par- 
ticularly in respect to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia; indeed, this country enjoyed unques- 
tionably her good fortune with perfect tran- 
quillity, satisfied with her own possession, 
without disturbing others, until that hateful 
jealousy of her opponents, through the very 
said motive, became more and more augmented 
against her interest. Nolhwithstanding, the 
Poles are forced to live among their enemies, 
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yet, by this collision, they are not changed in 
their national character ; no, they are the same 
as they were, they have their distinct senti- 
ments, their language and their religion, by 
which they are still Poles, so that their past 
miseries and present distressed condition, will 
never be eradicated from their minds ; conse* 
t]uently, there will remain a perpetual line of 
demarcation between them and their neigh- 
bours, till time makes a new boundary. 

There are in the countries of the first and 
second division, without speaking of the third 
partitiQjp, because this country already ceased 
to be a kingdom, and which, in regular pro- 
gression by the repeated and hateful partitions, 
the enemies had diminished to such a degree, 
that at last there remained on the 29th of 
November, 1830, only four millions of inhabit- 
ants ; thus, including all its extent, as it was in 
the sixteenth century, this unhappy country is 
now in the hands of the three royal robbers, 
of which, Russia has the greatest part, number- 
ing in all nearly twenty millions of Poles, who 
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live among tbem, but lYhom, oppression and 
fear as it is mentioned, keep, subject to a 
government, for ivhich tbey have neither moral 
nor physical capacity to feel any attachment. 

Americans ! from various authors who have 
represented the real state of Kussia, you are 
BO doubt well acquainted with her great re- 
sources and politics,* with her grasping influ« 
ence, and excessive greediness, manifested in 
the whole of Europe by the robbery of other 
countries, as being ruled in an arbitrary man- 
ner, like a machine, which can be set in motion 
at any time at pleasure, she is exalted to such 
a great height. 

To cut off the continual and great debates 
and opinions, illustrated by argument and sup- 
ported by proofs in all respect concerning the 
said grandeur of Russia, with which you are 
well acquainted not only from statistics and 
public and private information, but it m^y be 



• An artificial trick, a vicious practice, professedly for the 
good of others, but, in reality, for their misery and misfortune. 
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by personal observatioDy I must add, that by 
this unusual and harsh form of government she 
exposes herself; because, being followed al- 
ways by fear of a downfall, which may happen 
either at the time of ruling ber own people, or 
at struggling with other countries to subdue 
them under her power, she is preparing f(»r 
herself, unexpectedly, a calamitous moment; 
for, alas ! time^ the great teacher, as it is below 
exemplified, hinders all the measures of man's 
knowledge. 

Now may Europe think of herself, so may 
the whole world, a single family as well as a 
single man, when considering the falling and 
rising of mankind ; indeed, it is no otherwise 
than hodie mihi eras tibij about which there 
are, from time to time, thousands of examples, 
and in such a state of things would it not be 
the duty of Europe to do that for her own 
sake, which she bad omitted when the cele- 
brated enormity was committed upon Poland ? 
O yes ! very truly, if for nothing else than a 
desire to preserve herself, then let the organ of 
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sensation of the human bodies be open ; for the 
sake of mankind let a true and right exertion 
in her cause be made, for it is the sacred and 
universal cause which would prove not only its 
happiness to be detived, but it would serve, at 
the same time, as a glorious example to suc- 
ceeding generations, with respect to which I 
have no doubt that every true and sensible 
soul will bear his part with no faint sympathy, 
but will take faithfully the part which he is 
bound to do towards his fellow man ; that con- 
science, prudence, virtue, and all that which 
constitutes the happiness of a human being 
ever requires him to do. I will, moreover, add 
the following illustration : suppose the question 
should be asked, what advantage would it be 
to this and future generations to restore that 
country to her former state ? I answer to the 
following effect; it would be the same good, 
measuring in a strict sense, as if we had the 
misfortune to lose our father or mother ; how 
great would be our joy then to see him again; 

and further, if he were hidden in some dan- 

26 
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gerous place, and we knew whence he asks for 
our aid, though the task might he difficult, yet 
we ought to make every possible efifort to re- 
cover him, and if we should refuse to do it 
when in our power, it would be the same as to 
throw him from a precipice, instead of bring- 
ing him away from it. This would be a prac- 
tice of the duties of life unlooked for in our 
times ; indeed, it would be a crime, a blunder. 
In this state of things, now allow me to ask 
bow is a human being regarded as to his quality 
in comparison with his equal ; as for instance, 
a Sarmat, or Pole, with a Frenchman ; an 
Italian, German, American, Englishman, and 
so on of the different other nations. Are they 
not our brethren? Yes, they are all of the 
same life, and they differ only in faculties with 
which nature pleased to endow them indiscri- 
minately, but some in a greater and others in a 
less degree of perfection of these desirable 
gifts, and if she has offended a human being in 
one she may recompense him in another way. 
In exemplifying these motives, let me here 



J 
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present an instance to answer the argument. 
Did not our brethren once defend, in the time 
of the crusades, the honour of God ? Yes, 
and that was glorious ; so it would be glorious 
also to wish well and defend the honour and 
rights of our temporal brethren, for which 
there are plenty of means by the grace of 
nature, which has permitted us to be nourished 
by our application, and we ought not to forget 
who we are in regard to her. 

Therefore, it is a sacred duty of nations, and 
especially of the European nations, amidst 
whom the crime has been perpetrated, to in- 
voke a general congress, and to examine the 
transaction precisely in the same manner as 
that of a poor man's simple trespass, which is 
usually and very strictly attended to in the 
judicial courts; yes, duty requires, impera- 
tively, that that neglected and unhappy Polish 
affair should be tried by such a congress, in 
order to reinstate her into her original condi- 
tion. Indeed, let it be once brought before the 
eyes of the world, and the sentence will, I am 
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sure, be in favour of the rights of our fellow 
men. 

Then having presented the grand object as 
a just and right clainiy here I pause ; and, in 
the mean time, I must take another course so 
as to point out the way of the progress and 
result of our life, from which it must follow 
that this country must regain its former state, 
in spite of the mighty preparations and pre- 
meditations, with all their prudence, knowledge 
and power ; for as fVe do not hrtotv ourselves, 
so all will be passed by, and eventually, sooner 
or later, will fall under the influence of the 
visible and exemplary time^ the great untam* 
able teacher, controller, witness^ and unlimited 
master of its effects upon human actions, of 
past centuries; which, by ascent and descent 
from century to century, perpetually regulates 
their faults and mischiefs, and will appear, 
without taking measures bigforehahd, to repair 
the loss of the nation long lost and long be- 
moaned, bringing her back by the tendency of 
the virtue and worth of her ancient patriots to 
the desired state, into a new era. 
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The reader viewing this idea will indulge it ; 
in this language there is not any allusion to 
prophecy, for we live not in the time of pro- 
phets, neither does it allude to a supernatural 
object, nor is it a fiction ; no, it is but an evi- 
dent and regular course of things, since human 
actions, which, as it is said, are under the im- 
mediate control of time, and we cannot forward 
our labour further than our knowledge and 
observation go. Indeed ! we labour continu- 
ally and often very usefully for ourselves ; we 
endeavour always to put the world in general 
into a better state for the desired happiness of 
our fellow men ; we teach each other, inspiring 
each other with the noble idea of a good action, 
thus leaving a laudable example to be followed 
by succeeding generations ; yes, that is all glo- 
rious ; but, alas, there will remain always an 
omission which must yield to that above 
alluded to. 

Of the important subject in question, as be- 
ing not yet explained, it is here imperativejy 
requisite to give a particular explanation, and 

26* 
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in order to teach the desired point I entered 
upon the subject by studying it deeply, and I 
turned my attention earnestly to time, believ- 
ing it to be the very instrument by which this 
would be proved ; in this way I spent a yast 
deal of thought, and after a long and profound 
deliberation on its proceeding, I took up the 
idea which I bring forward by the following 
example : 

When a man is animated by his organic 
senses to execute any action, whether physical 
or mental, he pauses a little before he com- 
mences that which he has resolved on as a 
meians of accomplishing it, and as soon as the 
thing is done he perceives immediately or ulti- 
mately whether this thing has produced a good 
or bad effect. 

Thus a man may have opened the door of 
his house, the wind changes and closes the 
door suddenly, by which, at the very instant, 
happens a damage to himself or his child, by 
injuring his finger or hand, or otherwise. 
Again, a woman having washed her clothes 
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wishes to dry them in the sun: she hangs 
them out without fastening, when a wind arises, 
blows them down, and they become soiled. 
Lastly, a man transacting an affair for his rela- 
tion as a guardian, has omitted in one of the 
letters to his correspondent to put a date, and 
this omission afterwards made a confusion in 
the jurisprudence department, and even pro- 
duced dijQSculty in the house of Themis in set- 
tling the subject ; so here are evident errors, 
and how has it come to pass that escaped the 
observation. Who was the cause of that? was 
not time the cause of it ? Yes, indeed ! Time 
was the agent, the controller, teacher, witness, 
and unlimited master, which controls all the 
proceedings of life ; consequently, time is visi- 
ble by the actions performed, and manifests 
distinctly its visibility by its agency. And is it 
not so when we aim at an object ? how often 
the mind fluctuates between different courses 
when anxious to take the right paii;, and how 
often we take the wrong. Ah, the truth of the 
fact is but too plain, and I would say how mar- 
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vellous is it that the mark of time, though it is 
mute, and we neither know how to call it, nor 
do we know hy far less of its course ; yet it 
constantly teaches us. Thus speaking, I wish 
to go a little farther on, in order to support 
this argument, which I have introduced here 
for the accomplishment of this work. I spoke 
of human knowledge, power, and prudence, 
that open hounty of nature, which, for the 
actual condition of man's existence, endowed 
him graciously, permitting him hy his applica- 
tion to go on ; but, alas ! he abuses her inesti- 
mable gifts. Then for the deeper impression 
of the subject I must speak of the conduct of 
human affairs, as an essential point ; how they 
are carried on and effected ; that testify not 
only their thoughts, conscience, virtue, the 
movements of the mind or the body of the 
present generation, but also their deeds in past 
centuries ; yes, so they go on as it is already 
exemplified; so they go on every moment, 
hour, day, year ; and so they have gone on for 
centuries, and so they shall go on and no other- j 
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wise for ever and ever. Such is its won- 
derful course, a course whose searching must 
put the mind in delirium, or throw it into the 
deepest abyss, where it will disappear without 
the possibility of penetrating its object; and I 
must say, that the very course or natural bent 
must depend exclusively upon a certain power ^ 
but, of which man's wisdom is ignorant, indeed 
it is an astonishing and mighty power that 
appears and disappears, like a phantom after 
leaving a vestige of its eflfect. Thus, then it is, 
that by this marvellous course, every thing 
concerning the affairs of man is regulated, and 
a moment that indivisible particle, of time, 
sooner or later will come, and must come in 
for the regular course of things in the manner 
as it is already elucidated. Therefore, I repeat, 
and declare with firmness the efficacy of this 
course, which is as certain as you are alive, 
worthy reader, let this be borne in your mind. 
Acting as a native Pole, one of the relics 
of that country, I feel myself bound by the 
highest duty to do all that is in my power for 
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her sacred cause ; and, conformably to that, I 
come with the authority of Mr. P. J. Nougaret 
of Paris, in whose work on Poland, published in 
1814, may be found all the mysteries regarding 
the dismemberment of my country, to unfold 
which, for the completion of the unquestionable 
subject, I have selected the proper facts from 
this book, drawn from the annals with which I 
became acquainted myself, while reading thetn 
frequently in my own language in my country. 
The right vindication of the cause has unfor- 
tunately never occurred to the world in a true 
light, and this may have happened either from 
the negligence of mankind, or from want of 
reflection, or from the efforts of the enemies 
of Poland, to keep it from public view. 

Indeed, I speak here the truth, of the former 
wrongs which were committed upon that un- 
happy country ; yes, this truth, and of its pecu- 
liar quality, I must speak, for i( is a weapon to 
the mind nlore powerful than that of iron or 
brass, and its foundation here is so established, 
that it cannot be moved. Then, to point out the 
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peculiarity of possession of this faculty which 
constitutes our power, that of the mind, I have 
to utter a few words with respect to this argu- 
ment to the following eflfect 

If the mind is charmed by some agency, then 
it is wavering, and its progress is stopped ; and 
as to the former, it is ever a true ally of the 
latter. 

Well, with such a kind of power, I come for 
the recovery of the rights of this country, 
because, according to the knowledge of man, 
tbeir loss seems to him to be eternally buried ; 
but, alas ! the wrongs are not past from the 
memory of injured man, no, they live as we 
do, they are burning inextinguishable as the 
blood coursing in our body, so they descend 
consecutively from generation into generation ; 
for, they are painted in the book of time, and 
the ravishers and unlawful possessors of that 
country, are unable to vindicate th^ir inno- 
cence in the eyes of the world in the part they 
have taken ; no, never can they justify them- 
selves, either morally or otherwise, for their 
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own conscience, by every stroke of the pulse, 
indicates to them their odious action, with 
which the world is perfectly acquainted, and 
the time embraces it. 

Such are the motives of the direct and right- 
ful claims, originated by these crimes, which 
were perpetrated by the hateful conduct of 
their fellow mortals upon their fellow men, in 
spite of morality, conscience, virtue, and uu 
spite of God's law ; but they shall be regulated, 
as it is said, unexpectedly, for the remuneration 
of the past, when the world, finally will see, 
admire, and applaud. 

Therefore, I am persuaded, no objection can 
be made to the ground which I have taken. 

This is the tragedy of man's heroism, founded 
upon facts and truth ; and the world may judge 
of it as it please, — ^I have done my duty, which, 
not only the common law of each country, the 
laws of 4iations, but above all, the law of 
nature authorizes me to do so. 

From Russian oppression, I have been 
obliged to seek an asylum, and I declare that 
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I have found it in becoming a citizen of this 
happy country; here, in the name of God, and 
of the common cause, the sacred cause of man- 
kind, of the many thousand innocent victims 
who have sufifered, and who have been tortured 
for centuries, and are still unhappy sacrifices 
to the wickedness and tyranny of their fellow 
mortals, alas ! that the eminent quality of the 
sruperior being on earth must wound the feeling 
of his fellow creature ; at the remembrance, I 
am impelled to place myself under yoiir pro- 
tection, respected Americans, while living here 
under your laws as a citizen ; and, as I live 
still, in this period of time, in which truth is 
perceived by the ear, with the trust breathed 
into the mind by a virtuous action, I rest upon 
the just conduct of the laws. 

Thus end the enunciated . thoughts, or gift 
of nature^ the origin of man's being, and almost 
her bosom child, it is the beginning and the 
end ; for, as from her open hand, are all the 
stores for the support of life of all the earthly 

creatures, so that goes back to the same hand 

27 
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from which it came; so, speaking of this 
nature, or whatever it may be called, for we 
neither know by what name to call her, nor do 
we know the more or less of her power ; nay, 
we even have no power of the mind to admit 
ideas of her unbounded greatness, and though 
she is spread out in full volume before our 
eyes, yet no one can ever read her aright; be- 
cause rve do not know ourselves^ and the poverty 
and ignorance by the variety of thoughts, and 
innumerable other symptoms show the uncer- 
tainty of our life. Therefore, I must say, that 
from the gracious hand of nature, we have 
daily bread, and all the wealth we enjoy is 
from her coffers ; indeed, we live by her parti- 
cular grace, whilst she, as was already related, 
permitted us to be nourished by our applica- 
tion; and we could not live a single moment 
without her power, and as this, without looking 
after the overpowering philosophy, I believe is 
naturally to be understood by the world ; so, 
we are from the poorest to those who wear the 
ornaments called crowns, but poor creatures, 
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humbk heggarsy all equal in the eyes of na- 
ture. 

And, as to man, who is in an imperfect state, 
so his daily work, which either may be in giving 
laws, or in any other way ; in a word, all that 
he does in the course of his life, is done directly 
in exchange fbr his fellow man ; but, all this is 
uncertain, as was already shown, and nothing 
else than innovation^ which he desires to for- 
ward for the conveniences of this little life, and, 
in the meantime, I must say, if he sometimes 
happens to receive a personal hurt, in the very 
manner as was pointed out, he calls it an event, 
but alas ! the efficacious agent of this event is so 
mysterious as to be always beyond our limited 
knowledge ; indeed, it is a real mystery, which, 
I believe, must depend exclusively upon a cer- 
tain power of which we are ignorant, and there 
is nothing that could ever be found in the know- 
ledge of men of the past or present age, who 
could speak of it as much as I do myself. Reader, 
bear you in mind, that one lives in a direct ex- 
change for another J or mutually ^ and, although 
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we have the means of living from the hand of 
nature, yet, we could not live without the aid 
of another, on account of our imperf^tion ; 
no, and the whole human race would perish, if 
one would not help another. No mortal can 
ever say, I produce^ no, we carry the burden 
mutually ; indeed^ we carry on olir temporary 
life thus, and no otherwise. Then, no man, hy 
no means, should ever impose any thing to his 
fellow man, hut to look on him as brother. 

Every human heing, according to his quality, 
as he is made an instrument to wealth and all 
kinds of enjoyments, with which nature, as has 
heen already observed, was pleased indiscrinu- 
natdy to endow all, in a greater or le^ degree, 
so nobody can boast himself of any thing ^ven 
as a gift to his fellow man, having no previous 
means to it from the hand of nature; no, by no 
means, ever man can have the appellation of 
making him any alleviation, or so called happy, 
because all is that charity of nature ; and, let 
it be remembered, that all that we enjoy is 
but for a Uttle while, and must return into her 
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hand, and if a man gives something to his 
fellow man from his abundance, he ought to re- 
joice in his good fortune, since nature has given 
bim more than another ; and, if he refuses him 
his assistance when he needs it, he is guilty. 

And, as the whole of our little life, as well 
as every thing belonging to it, as was repre- 
sented, is altogether and unalterably in her 
hand, why should one rob another of the pro- 
perty which is neither his own nor his fellow 
man's ; but, all is that of nature, and that all, 
is always at her free disposal ? — Acre, we ought 
to reflect^ and to have a commiseration upon 
ourselves. 

Hence, it is the evident and imperative duty 
of one towards another, for as we are dll of 
the same life, so every nation, whether civilized 
or enlightened, is no more than a large family, 
and is bound as much as a father or a son to 
his nearest kindred. Thus, illustrating this 
argument, I will close it at last by pointing to 
the four elements, commonly so called, earth, 
water, fire and air, of which our world is com- 

27* 
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posed ; and, with respect to the first as a con- 
stituent part of it, I would say, we oannot dig 
the earth so as to go through it ; to the second, 
we cannot go into the depths of water, because 
we should be drowned ; to the third, we cannot 
go into the fire, because w^ should be burned ; 
and lastly, we cannot ascend throu^ the air 
to the sky, because we are unprepsored; so 
then, I must exclaim, ah ! what a pity at the 
time that in this extremity, the mind itself, as 
is mentioned, must give up or sink. 

So believing, I must say of that wcmderful 
nature^ as well as time, they are the true wis- 
dom, the benevolent disposers and great bene- 
factors; indeed, they only and no other are 
the original and visible teachers of the human 
race; and they are so inscrutable as to be 
always obscure to us. 

Such is the idea which I owe in particular 
to the age in which we live, to reveal it in 
acknowledgment of the duty of one towards 
another. Thus speaking, I am induced to 
say, that this work, as it is already scud in the 
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preface, I have produced in my own capacity, 
so I will repeat with the persuasion that — 
that what I have declared, I know myself, 
without looking after hooks. 

Upon this ground, I alone, who constitute a 
part of the world, one of whom nature has 
taken care equaUy as of all^ have a full con- 
viction according to the truth, as a final result 
of the history; to demand that the enemies 
who have made so gross ahuses of this charac- 
ter, should give an account to the world, hy a 
full satisfaction, to those fellow men whom they 
have so ill treated, without seeking for a dis- 
graceful and doleful step by murdering each 
other, while time itself takes away silently our 
little life. Such is the demand, and I demand 
it with immovable firmness, by pronouncing 
the following words : — I rely upon those 
powers which give and take away every thing 
Amen. 
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